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THE ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT IN 
SPAIN. 

Since our last issue the friends of the 
Anti-Slavery cause in Spain have pushed 
forward their work with undiminished ac- 
tivity, and are anxiously awaiting a favour- 
able opportunity for submitting the question 
of emancipation to the Cortes. Unhappily 
the disturbed state of Cuba operates as a 
check to immediate, independent effort. No 
doubt a formidable rebellion exists in that 
island, the avowed object of which is to 
render it independent of the mother country. 
In another article this matter is specially 
treated of. For the purposes of the present 
one, we may state that the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and indeed the Spanish people, seem 
resolved to spare no exertion, no expense, to 
put down the rebellion, and equally so not 
to deal definitively with the question of 
emancipation until Spanish rule is firmly re- 
pores in Cuba; that is, not to carry 
emancipation into actual effect, notwith- 
standing that the principle may be settled. 
There is no doubt of the Government’s in- 
tention to zo thusfar. ‘The result of the agi- 
tation which has now been going on in Spain 
since the autumn of 1864, more particularly 
in 1865 and 1866, and which, checked b 

the events of that revolutionary period, 
sprang into renewed activity in September 
last, has compelled the Ministry to determine 
to uproot the institution which has so long 
disgraced the Spanish nation. The more is 
it to be deplored that no decisive step in this 
direction was taken when the success of the 
revolutionary movement, six months ago, 
had given the Provisional Government the 





fullest power to deal with this, as with other 
great questions of the day. Nevertheless, 
an immense step has been made by the 
introduction into the draft of the new con- 
stitution of the following clause, the origi- 
nator of which is Sefior Figuerola, Minister 
of Finance, and up to the period of his 
acceptance of office, a vice-president of the 
Spanish Abolitionist Society. 

“La esclavitud no sera consentida intole- 
rada en ningun punto de la nacion Espa- 
fiola.”* 

This important item of intelligence was 
uhenahad to the Morning Star on the 
5th of February last. It was intended, as 
soon as the Cortes met, to press forward a 
debate on the question of emancipation, the 
opportunity being created by the presentation 
of many hundreds of petitions, praying for 
immediate abolition. ‘The complications 
arising out of the troubles in Cuba, however, - 
have necessitated a moditication of the 
original plans of the Abolitionist leaders, 
who deem it more prudent to let the Govern- 
ment introduce the subject in the form it 
assumes in the draft of the new constitution, 
of which it constitutes the 5th clause. It is 
obvious that to bring on the discussion in- 
opportunely would be to risk the loss of the 
labours of the last four years. Experience 
has already proved this risk. Sefior Maison- 
nave presented, on Saturday the 27th Feb- 
ruary last, a petition from the Ayuntamiento 
or Municipal Council of Alicante, praying 
for the immediate abolition of Slavery. The 


* Slavery shall not be encouraged nor tolerated 
in any part of the Spanish nation (possessions). 
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President at once referred it to the “ Com- 
mittee on Petitions’ This was tantamount 
to consigning it to the waste-paper basket. 


‘Now although Sefior Maisonnave intended 


well, and only complied with the wishes of 
his constituents by presenting this document, 
the result proves that he committed an error 
of judgment; and were the mass of similar 
petitions to be Swann by those who are 

em, the same fate would 
overtake them. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the petition from the Ayuntamiento 
of Alicante would be lost, and the advocates 
of emancipation in the Cortes would be de- 
prived of whatever additional moral power 
they might derive from a memorial from so 
important a body. It is, however, intended 
to call it up, when it will be added to the 
rest, and will thus receive the honour of a 
second presentation. If the simple presen- 
tation of petitions, without reference to the 
opportuneness of the act, results thus un- 
satisfactorily, it is clear that any prema- 
ture attempt to force on a discussion of the 
general question would be yet more inju- 
dicious and disastrous. An interpellation 
might be made, but no possible good could 
come of it. The delay is mortifying to those 
whose impatience to have the question settled 
is continually aggravated by the thought of 
the sufferings of the slaves, but there seems no 
remedy save patience. Moreover, the ques- 
tion must come on in a ecard rief 
— of time. Account must be taken of 
the peculiar position of the Government. 
It is now no longer provisional. It is a 
Ministry, duly authorized by the representa- 
tives of the nation to exercise the executive 
authority, under Marshal Serrano, who is, 
to all intents and purposes, the President of 
a Republic not yet formally constituted, but 
such in all essentials save name. On the 
other hand, the majority in the Cortes is 
pledged to a monarchic form of Govern- 
ment, yet is unprepared with any candidate 
likely to carry the preponderance of votes, 
because the parties constituting that majority 
are divided on this point. The only pre- 
tender who possesses a remote chance of 
election is the Duke de Montpensier, but in 
the teeth of the protests and manifestations 
against him throughout the country, and of 
the powerful coalition minority in the Cortes, 
which would be sure to declare itself in the 
same sense, and with the certainty of im- 
mediate civil war, it is not probable he will 
even be nominated. In this dilemma, it is 
obvious that the Ministry are at a great dis- 
advantage in coming forward with the draft 
of a new Constitution, which, to be con- 
sistent, must be in harmony with the actual 
situation. But if there be no monarch, how 
is there to be a monarchy? and if no mo- 
narchy, how is there to be a monarchical 
constitution? On the other hand, as the 
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Republic is not constituted, is not even 
admitted, though it is in existence and in 
action, how is amonarchic majority to pro- 
pose a republican constitution? Under these 
circumstances, the danger was imminent of 
delaying imdefinitely a discussion on the 
question of the ultimate form of Govern- 
ment, if the settlement of this point should 
be insisted upon as primarily necessary. 
But a mean was found. It has been de- 
termined that a committee, designated the 
‘Committee on the Constitution,” shall 
embody in a document, to be called “the 
buses of the Constitution,” the great princi- 
a declared by the September revolution, 
eaving out the question of the form of 
Government, and that these shall be pre- 
sented without delay. The draft, it is per- 
fectly well understood, though ostensibly 
emanating from the committee, is in sub- 
stance that already determined upon by the 
Ministry, who speak through the majority 
or its nominees. Thus Clause 5 will come 
up for discussion in due course, when the 
Abolitionist party will press for the produc- 
tion of the Government plan of abolition. 
It is generally understood that it will em- 
brace a probationary period, not exceeding 
ten years, most probably limited to seven, 
perhaps abbreviated to five, but which the 
more radical Abolitionists desire to avoid 
altogether, and they will therefore press for 
immediate emancipation, in accordance with 
the popular sentiment. Seior Figuerola is 
in favour of this measure; so are Sejjor 
Rivero, President of the Chamber, and Sejjor 
Sagasta, Minister of the Interior. Marshal 
Serrano, though interested in slave property, 
is inclined to agree to the shortest interme- 
diate term; the minority, or republican 
arty, is — to vote for immediate abo- 
ition. any of the union monarchists, 
most of the monarchic democrats, some of 
the neo or clerical party, and a considerable 
number of the progressists, are for a brief 
apprenticeship; so that there is no telling 
yet how the final decision may go; but no 
one seems to doubt that no plan will be 
accepted which insists upon a term ex- 
ceeding five years. This period is the 
outside one’ tixed by the Spanish Govern- 
ment itself, in its convention with Great 
Britain, respecting the negroes declared free 
by the Mixed Commission. Aceording to 
this convention, slaves captured on board of 
vessels in Spanish-American waters are 
brought before the Mixed Commission at 
Havana, are registered, and transferred to 
estate owners or others for a term of five 
years, and are then entitled to their full 
iberty. This power of apprenticeship has 
been shamefully abused, it is well known, 
but the admission it implies that negroes 
fresh from Africa, “mere savages,” are fit 
for complete freedom after five years’ resi- 
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dence, tells immensely in favour of the 
fitness of those slaves for liberty who have 
resided in the island longer than that period, 
multitudes of them the best part of their lives. 
For such no longer term than five years can 
consistently be demanded, and all the argu- 
ments which may be adduced in favour of 
even this probationary period tell most 
powerfully bor immediate emancipation. It 
may be that before these lines meet the eyes 
of our friends the debates will have com- 
menced, or they may be delayed; but it is 
satisfactory to know that the Spanish Go- 
vernment is pledged to deal with the ques- 
tion, and must do so without much delay. 
As an indication of the interest the subject 
is exciting, it may be mentioned that on the 
5th ult. copies of the reports of Generals 
Serrano and Dulce to the Government Com- 
mission of 1856, ‘on the social and political 
reforms proper for Cuba and Porto Rico,” 
were distributed to the deputies, in answer to 
a question put the previous day why these 
documents were not on the table. Both 
these functionaries having a long personal 
experience of public affairs in those islands, 
their opinion upon the expediency and ne- 
cessity of emancipation carries great weight. 
It is to be regretted that up to the date of 
the most recent advices, General Dulce had 
not issued the decree declaring free all 
children born of slaves from and after the 
17th September last. The explanation is, 
his desire to stifle the rebellion before touch- 
ing any of the social and political questions 
he is empowered to settle. The reason for 
withholding a measure that can do no 
owner a detriment is neither clear nor satis- 
factory. On the other hand, it is alleged 
that though the children born on and 
after the said date were to be declared free, 
they must yet remain with their mothers, 
the delay is of no practical importance, as 
it reully inflicts no injustice; an argument 
about as moral as if one were to assert it is 
no crime to rob an infant of the patrimony 
it may inherit, because it is too young to 
appreciate the value of its birthright. 

The question of indemnity is of course 
likely to be the subject of warm discussion. 
The pro-Slavery party have enlisted on their 
side the celebrated Cuban polemist Antonio 
Saco, who, in an article which appeared on 
the 19th November last, in “La Voz del 
Siglo,” a paper started by that party, makes 
the following estimate :— 

“ According to my calculation there are 
to-day in Cuba 350,000 slaves, and however 
much their value may have diminished in 
consequence of recent events in the United 
States, it cannot be fixed at less than 
400 dollars (£80) each, on the average. 
Wherefore, before dictating a decree of 
abolition en masse, it is necessary to know 
from what source the metropolis will pay 
the Cuban proprietors the enormous sum of 
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140,000,000 dollars (£28,000,000), to which 
the value of the slaves will amount. Can 
Spain produce this sum? and even if she 
could, will she be disposed to employ it to 
emancipate the slaves of Cuba?” 

Ina reply to this article, which is being 
circulated by the Spanish Abolitionist So- 
ciety, it is very pertinently objected, that 
the question of the indemnity is one to be 
regulated, not by an arbitrary standard of 
value set up by interested parties, but by 
the rule of equity, and Sefior Saco is re- 
minded that the mean valuation of a slave, 
under the British Act, was £25; under the 
French Act, £20; under the Dutch Act, 
£18; and under the Danish Act, £15. It 
is also strongly insisted upon that the death- 
rate in Cuba would exhaust the slave-popu- 
lation in about seventeen years, provided the 
latter be not recruited by the slave-trade; 
and therefore that it is to the direct interest 
of the owners to promote emancipation as 
speedily as possible. The rate of mortality 
is based upon the statistics most favourable 
to the lowest estimate, namely, upon the 
lowest returns for new landings, upon the 
small rate of two per cent. per annum for 
annual increase, and only ten per cent. per 
annum for the ordinary death-rate, upon 
Sefior Saco’s own estimate of the amount of 
the slave population. These figures show 
that the latter are dying off at the rate of 
22,000 annually. We believe this estimate 
is considerably too low, but it is sufficiently 
eloquent for the purpose it is intended for, 
and is an unanswerable argument in favour 
of immediate abolition. In our January 
number we referred to certain petitions to 
the Cortes, which were in course of signa- 
ture. We append the text of two of them. 


ADDRESSES TO THE CORTES, 
FROM THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


We who subscribe, students of the Central 
University, 

Considering that Slavery is the most odious 
and detestable of all institutions, contrary to 
reason and to right ; 

Considering that it is opposed to one of the 
natural rights, which is liberty, the first con- 
dition of man; 

Considering that in Slavery man cannot 
exercise the intellectual, moral, and physical 
ends of his being ; 

Considering that Slavery is opposed to the 
economic progress of a people, and is an immense 
obstacle to the development of their political 
welfare ; 

Considering that it is contrary to the spirit of 


, our glorious revolution, and repugnant to the 


humane sentiments of all good Spaniards ; 

WE PRAY THE Cortes CONSTITUYENTES, in 
the name of humanity and justice, to decree the 
immediate abolition of Slavery in our possessions 
in America. 

(300 signatures.) 

Madrid, 22nd Dec., 1868. 
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FROM LITERARY MEN AND JOURNALISTS. 


The undersigned, public writers, journalists, 
and men of letters in Madrid, in their own 
names individually and collectively, and in the 
name of their worthy colleagues in the provinces, 
adhere to the present petition. 

They unite in the ardent desire to see the 
word Slavery effaced from our Codes, as indica- 
ting an institution which outrages humanity, 
violates the principles of the glorious revolution 
accomplished to the cry of liberty and honour, 
and presents Spain as a nation obstinate in error 
and injustice, on a level with the barbarians 
who buy and sell their fellow-creatures, profaning 
God and humiliating man, His most perfect 
work. 

Having in view, a from reasons of charity, 
justice, and national honour, the political expe- 
diency as a question of the internal and external 
peace of our cherished country, threatened by 
the continuance of this odious institution ; 

‘ We supplieate the Corres ConsT1TUYENTEs to 
be pleased to decree the immediate abolition of 


‘Slavery in the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, 


with such measures as they may deem necessary 


-to avoid any political and economic perturbations 
.in the said islands. 


Madrid, 15th January, 1869. 
The nine Universities of Spain have 


adopted the first petition, and the second has 


‘been gathering signatures throughout the 
provinces. We may add that since our last 
report, to the end of December, meetings 
have been held, and auxiliary societies 
formed in the following places in the pro- 
vinces :— 


PROVINCIAL MEETINGS. 


Adamus, Almagro, Andujar, Almonacid de la 
Surra, Antequera, Aosca, Avila; Bafios, Baronia 
de la Bansa, Barbastro, Bejar, Berjalance, But- 
senit de Agremunt, Bilbao: Castellon de la 
Plano, Castro Urdiales, Cuidad Rodrigo, Cader, 
Calpe, Campillo, Ca!atarud, Cuatro Caminos, 
Cerveruela; Don Benito; Elda, Escorial; Gan- 
dia, Guardia de Tremp, Guisona, Gijon, Gracia; 
Huesca, Huete; Jerez de la Frontera, Jativa, 
Jaca, Jerez, Junquera de Ambio, Jerez de los 
Caballeros, Jabea; Lerida, Linares, Logrono, 
Leon, Lora del Rio, Los Barrios, La Carolina, 
Lorque, Lonquares, Laredo; Mahon, Moron, 
Murcia, Marchena, Medina de Aragon, Molina 
de Aragon ; Ontemiente, Oveido; Palencia, Pego, 
Palofos, Pan Corbo, Plasencia, Paterna de Riveras, 
Puerto Real; Ruentedeume, Reuss, Reseola; San 
Sebastian, Santiago, San Lucar, San Vicente de 
Alcantara, San Lucas de Barrameda, Santa-{é 
de la Vega, Sabadell, Sabiote, Sarifieno, Salleat, 
San Vicente, Segirbe; Talavera, Tarros, Tar- 
rasa, Teruel, Tecla, Tolosa, Tortosa, Trugillo, 
Torrebeses, Torrevieja; Ubeda; Villalba, Villa 
del Campo, Villanueva de Alcandete, Villanueva 
de Aguda, Villarrobledo, Villa Hermosa, Val de 
Santo Domingo, Vinaros, Vitoria; Yqualada, 
and Zafarraya. 


We sincerely hope that long before our 
next issue the telegraph may have announced 
to the world the cessation of Slavery from 
the possessions of Spain. 
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THE MIXED COMMISSION COURTS. 
Or what use are the Mixed Commission 
Courts? Do many persons even know what 
they are and what is the nature of their 
functions? Do any at all, outside of anti- 
Slavery circles, care to inquire whether and 
to what extent their functions are exercised ? 
The question is one, nevertheless, of consi- 
derable importance, and we incline strongly 
to the opinion that the time has arrived for 
submitting whether these Courts may not 
safely be abolished. They form one of the 
expensive adjuncts of the cruiser system, so 
stoutly defended by the late Lord Palmer- 
ston, 86 consistently opposed and condemned 
by the Anti-Slavery Society They were 
established in conformity with the conven- 
tions and treaties entered into by Great 
Britain with foreign powers having a flag 
which might be used on the high seas to 
cover the slave-trade, and certain of which 
agreed to delegate their police of the 
ocean to British cruisers, At Sierra Leone 
sat the Commissioners for the British and 
Netherlands, British and Spanish, British 
andArgentine, British and Uraguayan, British 
and Bolivian, and British and Chilian Mixed 
Courts. From the year 1845 up to the 
latest record, only one case came before these 
particular Courts, and that one occurred in 
1851. At the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Court sitting at Capetown is a sort of Court 
of convenience, before which slavers cap- 
tured under the Spanish flag are brought in 
preference to taking them to Havana. From 
1843 tothelatest record only one case had been 
adjudicated upon in it, which also occurred 
in 1851, when the vessel, captured without 
slaves, was condemned. The Courts— Bri- 
tish and Portuguese—at the Cape de Verde 
and in Jamaica, were abolished in that same 
year, in accordance with the resolution of a 
Conference held at Lisbon on the 18th of 
September. In the former Court there had 
been only one case in 1846: in the latter 
none since 1843, antecedent to which date 
there does not appear to have been any re- 
turns, Loanda, on the south coast of Africa, 
is the chief seat of the British and Portu- 
a Mixed Courts. From the Ist of 

anuary 1844, to the Jatest records, only 
twelve cases had been brought before them, 
in five of which the vessels were restored. 
Havana is the chief seat of the Spanish and 
British Commission, originally composed of 
a British Judge and a Spanish Judge, of a 
British Commissioner and a Spanish Com- 
missioner of Arbitration, in all four officials, 
who, in the event of a difference of opinion, 
drew lots which should decide the contro- 
versy. We believe the functions of arbi- 
trator have of recent years been merged in 
those of the judge; but from the year 1835 
to the end of 1853 only twenty-three cases 
came before this Court, twelve of which 
occurred in 1835 and 1836, the remainder 
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between 1836 and 1853, and five of these in 
the latter year. Since then the records pre- 
sent a perfect blank. The Mixed Court at 
Havana now takes cognizance of all cases 
of slavers captured in Cuban waters, and 
hoisting the Spanish or American colours. 
What the total cost of all these various 
Courts may now be we cannot say; but 
some fifteen years ago it was not much 
under 12,0007. The Slave-trade Convention 
of December 1861, between the Government 
of the United States, under the late Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and the British Government, 
when the former reversed the policy that 
had up to that time ruled at Washington, 
led to the institution of British and Ameri- 
can Mixed Commissions at Sierra Leone, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Havana, but 
we are not quite sure whether this new 
arrangement involved any additional charges 
on the British exchequer. It is quite cer- 
tain it did not practically involve ad:itional 
labour, for up to the 30th of September 1866, 
the date of the latest record, not a case had 
come before them. In fact, since the esta- 
blishment ofthese Courts, the office of Com- 
missioner has been a sinecure, and the func- 
tions of it might with little difficulty be 
transferred to and discharged by the Vice- 
Admiralty Courts, which, in point of fact, 
have borne the burden of the labour theore- 
tically ascribed to both. 

The Vice-Admiralty Courts have been 
gradually reduced in number, as the slave- 
trade has diminished. They may be con- 
sidered the Police Courts of the high seas. 
Their jurisdiction was made, by certain Acts 
of Parliament, to extend to vessels sailing 
under the flag of Brazil, or under no flag at 
all, or under that of any Power not under 
treaty with Great Britain to abolish the 
slave-trade. Such vessels were liable to 
capture by Her Majesty’s cruisers, on any 
part of the high seas, if suspected of being 
engaged in the slave-trade. Brazil not 
having renewed the Convention of 1835 
with Great Britain, under which a British 
and Brazilian Mixed Commission existed, 
vessels sailing under her flag and suspected 
were also made liable to capture, and the 
Aberdeen Act of 1845~—a Bill fer the repeal 
of which has recently been presented by the 
Earl of Clarendon—extended the operation 
of the Acts under which these Vice- Admiralty 
Courts were created, to vessels flying Bra- 
zilian colours and actually in Brazilian 
waters. We believe only two of these Courts 
now exist, one at Sierra Leone, the other at 
Cape-town, the others having been gradually 
suppressed, Their duties were greatly in- 
creased when the Mixed Commission Courts 
came into operation—a result which might 
have been surely predicted; for the slave- 
traders, tinding themselves deprived of the 
protection of tie flags under which they had 
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been accustomed to carry on their nefarious 
traffic, at once met the difficulty in which 
they were placed by flourishing the colours 
of the powerthat had not yet come under 
treaty obligations, or by hoisting none. The 
institution of Mixed Commissions under 
these circumstances has proved a great mis- 
take, and cannot have cost the country far 
short of 500,0007. Now the slave-trade to 
Cuba appears to be extinct, there really 
seems to exist no valid reason for continuing 
Courts never essential to the suppression of 
this traffic, whose functions might be per- 
formed by the tribunal under whose juris- 
diction the whole of the slave-trading cases 
upon which adjudications have taken place 
have come, with very few exceptions, and 
to which even these might have been re- 
ferred without much inconvenience, 

The Vice-Admiralty Courts have been, on 
the other hand, as useful as the Mixed 
Commissions have proved the reverse. The 
great diminution in the slave-trade of late 
years has much relieved their labours, but 
they have been the means—especially that 
of Sierra Leone—of restoring many thou- 
sands of slaves to liberty, and so long as the 
trade in human beings continues they will be 
useful. Moreover, as they have special 
functions, their suppression would be inex- 
pedient. The services they have rendered 
in connection with the extinguishing of the 
slave-trade were a part of their duty ; but the 
Mixed Comzission Courts are an expensive, 
useless machinery, and there is no valid 
reason why they should not be abolished, 
due provision being made for the functiona- 
ries they now employ. 








AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Business being resumed, Rev. Mr. Parsons 
took the chair, and Rev. Dr Patton read the 
following report of the Committee on the 
Report of the Executive Committee : 


**The Committee to whom was referred the 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee, 
would state that they have attended to the 
duty assigned them, and would call attention : 

* Ist. To the graphic history of the successful 
labours of the Association among the slaves and 
freedmen, as tending greatly to strengthen our 
coufidence and complete success of the noble work 
in which the Association is engaged. 

“©2d. The Committee are unanimous in the 
opinion, that in the present condition of the 
labouring classes at the South the system of 
schools, as carried on by the Association. is emi- 
nently wise, and productive of lasting good upon 
both their intellectual and religious interests. 
Especially would we express our approbation of 
the Normal Schools, by which the future teachers 
will be supplied from the raw material on the 
ground. 
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“3d. The progress made in the organization 
and enlargement of churches your Committee 
judge is an element of hope, and demands the 
constant and vigorous attention of the Executive 
Committee. 

“4th. Your Committee are pleased to learn, 
that whilst the pressure upom the home field has 
been so immediate and urgent, the foreign field 
has not been neglected, and that Africa on both 
sides of the Atlantic is faithfully cared for. 

“5th. From the report. it appears, that 
whilst the work has speedily and wonderfully 
increased upon the Executive Committee, the 
pecuniary resources have not proportionally in- 
creased. The operations of the year close with 
a debt of about 90,000 dollars. ‘Uhis fact, in the 
judgment of your Committee, should not be re- 
garded as a discouragement, but simply as a 
trial of your faith, and as an incentive to more 
determined exertions; especially as th? provi- 
dence of God is steadily enlarging the fields of 
labour and inclining the hearts of proper 
labourers to enter in and reap the ripening har- 
vest. As God opens the field and prepares the 
labourers, we may have confidence that, in an- 
swer to our prayers, He will incline His children 
to bring into the treasury all the money needed. 
We believe that the Executive Committee should 
be encouraged to enter upon this new year with 
the resolute determination of doing their whole 
duty, with the assurance, that if they freely tell 
the-ehurches the pressing work to be done, and 
the amount of pecuniary contributions needed, 
-they: will find a most cheering response. For the 
signs. of the times indicate, both at home and 
abroad, that God is about doing great things for 
the advancement of the kingdom of His Son. 

“6th. The Committee would close their 
report by the following resolution, which they 
trust will be met by.a generous reception, and to 
the carrying out of which all present, and all 
whom those present can influence, will aim most 
religiously to see that amount secured : 

“* Resolved, That in view of the present indebted- 
ness of the Association and the increasing work 
to be done, and done speedily, it is the deliberate 
conclusion of this meeting that there should be 
poured into the treasury the sum of FIVE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND DOLLARS this year.” 


The report was briefly. discussed, and tem- 
porarily laid upon the table. While it was 
under consideration, contributions amounting 
to about 3000 dollars were pledged. 

Rev. Henry T. Cheever presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted una- 
nimously: 

Resolved, That as a Society entrusted by Di- 
vine Providence with the moral and religious in- 
struction of Freedmen, and having under our 
care numerous Christian teachers whose lives 
are in 0 age jeopardy by reason of their 
friendship for the Freedmen, and their steady 


loyalty to our national Government, and meeting 
at a moment when outrages that cry to Heaven 
for vengeance are being perpetrated daily upon 
our unoffending wards and their friends, we are 
compelled to give expression of the common 
thought of the just and generous minds of our 
numerous constituency, calling for the instant 
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interposition of Congress in behalf of the Freed- 
men; and, therefore, 

Resolved, That the officers of this Society be 
instructed at once to memorialize Congress upon 
the condition of affairs in that reign of country 
which is the field of our Christian labours, and 
to ask for immediate measures of relief. 


TENNESSEE. 
JOY IN THE WORK—QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Memphis, Oct. 6, 1868. 

I HAVE been teaching nearly four weeks in 
Lincoln Chapel again, with the bright, dark 
faces once more about me, and am as happy 
as I can wish tobe on earth. My heart has 
leaped with joy at the thought of meeting 
these people again, and the reality isas much 
as I had hoped. In their meetings the fer- 
vent “ God bless you” comes like a benedic- 
tion; and when my brother, whose skin is 
dark, but whose heart is warm and gushing 
with the love of Christ, thanks the Lord that 
he has been a protecting angel round about 
me, and brought me back from the North, 
I too, thank God for giving me a part in 
this work, a work in which, in but a few 
years, it will have been an honour to have 
een engaged ; for this people, though now 
passing through the fire, will yet be great 
and honoured and powerful among the nations 
of the earth. How can it be otherwise with 
their eager grasping after knowledge ; their 
rapid advancement in its pursuit; their natural 
abilities, peculiar to themselves, but no less 
promising ; and, above all, the cloud by day, 
and the tire by night, which hovers over 
and goes before them when God would 
have them “ ge forward.” Among themore 
thoughtful of the people, the praying ones— 
and there aremany—is the feeling, tuat how- 
ever dark the night, God’s hand is leading 
them, and thereis light beyond. ‘There have 
been darker days to them, and God delivered 
them ; will He not now? is their argument. 
We have a cook whose name is Queen “ Vic- 
toria,” not her Royal Majesty, but her name- 
sake, and I heard her to-day in the kitchen 
singmg, or chanting, one of the wildest of 
plantation melodies. It ran thus : 

“Remember Daniel, Daniel in the Lion’s 
den, dem Hebrew children too, cast in the 
burning fiery furnace, Thou didst deliver 
them. O Lord, deliver me! Thou didst 
deliver them, why not deliver me? 

“When shall 1 cease to wag, under my 
heavy cross? O my Lord, why not deliver 
me?” 

There is argument and pleading such as 
only goes up from hearts shut up to God for 
help. 
“ Wagging under the cross” brings up the 
picture of their returning at night trom the 
cotton field, laden, and burdened with the 
fruits of the day’s toil, even so heavy did the 
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cross seem that was laid upon these patient 
hearts. 

Brighter, Keener, more studious or loving 
children, never rejoiced a teacher’s heart, than 
are some of mine; nor droller, or more vex- 
atious or stupid ones, than others; but each 
day I commit them all to God, and He helps 
= to control them, and helps me to teach 
them. 


The following on the same subject we cut 
from the Advance: 


FREEDMEN'S SONGS. 

Much has been said and written of the peculiar 
songs of the coloured race—of their talents for 
music, undeveloped, rude, and as yet existing 
only as an element of their nature which shall be 
a source of strength to them when they shall take 
their places among the honoured nations of the 
earth. But it may not be generally known that 
the songs that they are ever singing are impromptu 
utterances. They were never written, but were 
wailed forth from sorrowful hearts, on lone plan- 
tations, where all day, under the overseer's lash, 
they had toiled, and wept and struggled. Some- 
times in their stolen meetings, where the hea- 
venly Master appeared among them, there burst 
forth a song of victory through the blood of the 
Lamb; of triumph and of holy joy. At other 
times these songs are but a wail of despair and 
weariness, wrung from a broken heart. Aunt 
Vic., who is ever singing or chanting the wildest 
melodies, told me this story the other day An 
overseer on a plantation had whipped a slave-boy 
to death; the next day his broken-hearted 
mother was driven into the cotton-field, and, 
through that long dark day, worked, not wearily, 
but with the energy of despair, at her usual task. 
Within that desolate heart the struggle went on : 
how could she bear it? Why did God give her 
this heavy cross? All day, as her busy fingers 
plucked the fleecy cotton balls, the struggle went 
on, and this cry went up to God, till finally the 
victory came, and its triumph burst forth in 
song : 

By and by gwine to tell God how you abuse me ; 
By and by gwine to tell him of my heavy crosses; 
Gwine to tell him "bout this rugged way. 
By and by; by and by. 
By and by gwine to slip sly into heaven ; 
By and by gwine to have new shoes to try on ; 
By and by — to have a shining robe to try on. 
By and by; by and by. 

This is sung in the subdued plaintive tone of a 
child, who pours its wrongs and abuses into the 
ears of a loving Father. ‘* Gwine to slip sly into 
heaven,” and then the earthly master will have 
no more power; the pearly gates will be shut; 
and the comfort of heaven ministered to the 
bleeding heart. 

Another is: 


Sisters hold out just a little while longer, 
For we are going to live with God ; 
There’s a starry crown in heaven, 
And we are going to live with God ; 
Said never been worn by the angels, 
And we are going to live with God. 
So we'll hold out just a little while longer, 
Then go to live with God. 
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There is much repetition in them, and it is: 
only in hearing them s that you get their 
full foree and beauty ;.but there is much of the old 
slave life revealed in them, cf suffering, of patient 
endurance, and of waiting God’stime. And who 
shall say that there is notsomething of the future 
revealed in them; of that future when, asa 
of culture, those powers of mind shall be developed 
which shall give them a place in the literary 
world ? 

FROM A TEACHER IN TENNESSEE. 


I am happy to be able to send you ten dollars. 
I would gladly send you more, but you know 
that the purseof one who has been four years a 
missionary cannot be very heavy. 

Perhaps you will be interested to know that 
our temperance band is increasing in numbers 
and influence. We now have one hundred and 
ten members. My last session of school closed 
with a public examination and festival on the 
fourth of July. The reading and recitations 
with the whole appearance of the school, and, 
members of the Vanguard of Freedom, were such 
as to force expressions of surprise and commen- 
dation from all present. I say force, for there 
were some present who confessed that they had 
never before believed it possible to educate the 
coloured race. About twenty white persons were 
present, and several remarked that they had 
never seen anything as interesting in any school 
exhibition, yet it was then but five months since 
the school was opened. 

Though no longer one of your band of teachers, 
I still love the A. M. A. and its work, and pray 
for its prosperity. 

Yours for the cause, 








OUR NEW YEAR. 
RESPONSIBILITIES AND NEEDS, 


THE Association has just passed its twenty- 
second Anniversary, and is now entering on 
its seventh year of labour among the Freed- 
men. 

Just at the time when it ought to have 
most of vigour and means to prosecute its 
work, it finds itself embarrassed with a debt 
of more than 80,000 dollars. 

When all the forces that go to shape the 
destiny of the Freedmen, as well as the 
country, are energized with unwonted ac- 
tivity, the right arm of the Association ought 
to be free for the struggle. It needs 500,000 
dollars for the new year, to carry forward 
the work with efficiency, and clear off the 
debt. So, after mature deliberation, decided 
the late Annual Meeting at Springfield. 

With this amount the Association would 
put into the field five or six hundred mis- 
sionary teachers, and not less than fifty 
preachers ; and this is the least force that 
can meet the demunds of the work, or hold 
the field against vigilant and ever active 
enemies. 

Let it be remembered that the work is not 
alone for the people of colour, but for the 
whole South, and, in the final outlook, for 
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the country and the world. This land is 
worth more to civilization, Christianity and 
missions, than any other. For the sake of 
the world, then, it must be saved—saved 
from ignorance, vice and infidelity, from in- 
temperance, Romanism, and the unsubdued 
spirit of rebellion. 

The great battle for this land, who can 
doubt, is to be fought in the South ; and for 
the simple reason, that ignorance and de- 
pravity, crime, intemperance and Romanism 
are there exerting their direst might to 
destroy us. The destruction of Slavery un- 
moored the South. Her lawa, her schools, 
her churches, were all anchored in that, and 
when that passed away, they floated out 
upon a sea of storm. She needs, most of all, 
Christian institutions— institutions that have 
stood the test of battle, and won the right to 
live. She needs what the East gave to the 
West, making them one when the struggle 
came,—the New England church and school, 
and whatever has grown out of them, to 
civilize the people, and beget order, sobriety, 
purity and faith. 

This is the principal work of the American 
Missionary Association, to plant these institu- 
tions in the South, Only this can help the 
South and save thecountry ; and what we Join 
this direction must be done quickly. Rome 
is already there with a thousand sisters of 
charity, with scores of priests, building 
churches and schools for white and black, 
and expending in her work more than a 
million of dollars perannum. The prize to 
be won is worth her highest effort, and she 
evidently means to make it. 

The Association then has no choice, but to 
meet her on her chosen field, with all her 
advantages of men and money. Will the 
churches see us fight this battle against such 
odds, crippled for want of means 

We must go southward with education and 
the Gospel, though for the present scorned 
and rejected by most of the whites. We 
enter through the cabin, the school and the 
church of the blacks. We plant ourselves in 
the heads and the hearts of this confiding 
race. 

But leave the field for a few years to 
Romanism to plant and to sow; to intem- 
perance, superstition and intidelity, to 
poison and corrupt; to Southern teaching 
and preaching ; and the case is hopeless. 
The time for us to work is now. The 
country is open. The race is receptive, 
waiting, eager, plastic; speaking our lan- 
guage, believing in our Saviour, hungering 
or our books, loyal to our flag. Why do 
we hesitate? Do we not see that here lies 
the safety of the Republic, the redemption 
of Africa, and, in a sense, the salvation of 
the world? 

We call upon the young men and women 
who would make life sublime and beautiful, 
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to consecrate themselves to this work; upon 
the churches to sustain these teachers, and aid 
us with their prayers; upon men of wealth, 
to give us of their abundance, that we may ad- 
vance our standards, draw around this citadel 
of darkness, prejudice and passion our be- 
sieging lines, and, in the name of the 
Redeemer, compel it to surrender, by the 
power of our faith, by the persistency of our 
purpose, by the force of our sanctified cul- 
ture, and by the resistless might of our 
Christian love. 

Brethren and sisters in the church ot 
Christ, friends of God and humanity, have 
we not a grand issue? shall we not, in the 
name of Christ, meet this vast responsibilty ? 
will you now help us in this great work, and 
in this time of need ? 





ee 


AFRICA. 
MENDI MISSION—ITS HISTORY. 


From Rev. John White. 

Amip the pressing claims of the Associa- 
tion’s great work among the Freedmen, its 
foreign work, and especially the Mendi mis- 
sion, is liable to suffer, both for men and 
means, and in its hold upon the sympathies 
and prayers of the churches. Yet, while 
we concede all the importance that is at- 
tached to the work in the South, when we 
turn our eyes to Africa—the original home 
of the coloured man—and think of its teem- 
ing millions sitting in darkness, we are con- 
strained to feel that its claims cannot be 
ignored or neglected. 

To many thousands of the Anti-Slavery 
Christians of America, who, before the war, 
gave so freely of their means and their 

ruyers, the Mendi Mission is still dear. 
ut for some years past, certain causes, 
partly growing out of the state of the 
mission, and partly from the overwhelming 
nature of the events through which the 
nation has passed, have rather veiled its 
histery, so that less is known of its actual 
state than in former years. 

We wish to present some facts concerning 
its present condition, and offer a plea for its 
future. 

Virst, Emphatic testimony should be 
borne that the Mendi mission is not a failure. 
When the condition of the country, at the 
time that devoted man of God, Mr. Ray- 
mond, with his Amistad captives, arrived in 
Africa, is contrasted with its present con- 
dition, no candid mind can for a moment 
doubt that it has accomplished much, and 
been an incalculable blessing. The condition 
of the people, both on the coast and in the 
inland towns, was then most pitiuble and 
wretched. In the midst of frightful com- 
motions and petty wars—the bitter fruits of 
the slave-trade—and with everything like 
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social order in a chaotic state, the good work 
was begun. From the first it had to contend 
with difficulties of an unusual character. 
The jealousies of mercenary traders, who 
followed in the wake of the slave agents; 
the still more bitter enmity of all who aided 
and abetted the slave-traffic; the wretched 
demoralization of a people for ages the 
victims of oppression, tyranny and fraud, 
were some of the peculiar and powerful 
obstacles to be overcome. Then, in addition, 
the open and avowed position of the mission, 
in regard to peace, temperance and other 
social questions, arrayed against it all 
whose interests and feelings combined to 
keep the country in darkness and degrada- 
tion. But it has stood for more than a score 
of years, and still stands, bearing its testi- 
mony; and scattering broadcast the word of 

e. 

RESULTS OF CHRISTIAN EFFORT. 

Among the faults and results of Chris- 
tian effort, the following may be noticed. 
The war spirit which was once so prevalent, 
has been greatly subdued. Many of the 
strongholds of superstition, hoary with age, 
have been broken down. Increased and 
general attention is given to trade and the 
arts of peace. Under British rule, the 
revenue of the Sherbro alone now amounts 
to more than 50,000 dollars annually. 

Thousands of the people, in all parts of 
the country, have heard something of the 
Gospel. Many a savage warrior from the 
interior, who has come to the coast to trade 
has been told of the one only Saviour, and 
gone home wondering at the new and strange 
truths which he has heard. Many a casual 
traveller has gone to a native Christian, 
Nicodemus-like, and sat for hours listening 
to the sweet story of the cross, and then 
returned home to repeat the wonderful news 
to his people. The ultimate results the 
revealments of eternity alone will declare. 
In more than one or two instances aged 
chiefs, on their death-beds, have struggled 
amid the darkness for some rays of light, 
and at last, discarding their “country 
fashions,” have tried to lift their dying eye 
to Jesus. 

But to speak of more tangible results, 
Between three and four thousand have re- 
ceived the elements of a Christian education. 
The Mendi language has been reduced to a 
written form, so that now the people are 
beginning to have religious truth in their 
own tongue. 

Concerning the number of those whom 
we have reason to hope have been truly con- 
verted, we cannot positively speak. A com- 
paratively large number, in connection with 
the different mission churches have at differ- 
ent times been received. Some of these have 
died, giving evidence of their faith and love; 
others, and by far the largest number, are 
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scattered in different parts of the country, 
and little is known concerning them. It is 
to be hoped that some of them, however, are 
trying to go forward, despite the peculiar 
and powerful temptations to which they are’ 
exposed. The number of members in the 
church at Good Hope, the only church 
organization in the mission at present, is 
somewhat less than forty. 

For some years past, owing chiefly toa 
lack of labourers, but little visible progress 
has been made. Some missionaries have 
fallen at their posts, victims to the climate; 
others have been compelled to return to 
America; and of the few who now remain 
connected with the mission, some have grown 
grey in the service, and can hardly be 
expected to be able to bear the burden much 
longer. Loud and earnestly have they 
called for help, and yet, as far as we know, 
none have responded saying, “Send us.” 
But two solitary Missionaries are at present 
left on the ground to bear the arduous re- 
sponsibilities of the whole work. 

Before the breaking out of the late re- 
bellion, the aspect of the Mission was most 
encouraging. Nine out-stations were esta- 
blished, and schools planted at some of the 
larger towns. Incipient steps were taken to 
train students for the Mission work, and 
plans discussed for an exploration of the 
Interior. But since then, in consequence of 
repeated removals by sickness, death, and_ 
other causes, and the failure of the churches . 
at home to make up the loss, the cause has 
suffered immeasurably. Splendid oppor- 
tuuities for occupymg important points in . 
the country have been lo-t; schools and 
stations once established have been suspended ; 
little bands of Christians gathered have 
become scattered; and while the calls for 
help have been loud on every hand, the 
strength to meet them has been growing 
less and less; the faithful few who have 
struggled on to keep the “ mission up” have 
done what they could, but the churches at_ 
home have left them unsupported, like the 
out-posts of an army, struggling with su- 
perior forces. 

THE SPIRIT S PRESENCE. 

Amid so much weakness and trial, it is 
cheering to note the evidence of the Saviour’s 
special presence at the principal station, 
Good Hope. During quiet, yet blessed 
seasons of refreshing, enjoyed some months 
since, a few young men were happily con- 
verted, and, during the months of July and 
August, there were evident tokens of the 
Holy Spirit’s presence. The congregations 
were larger than ever before; the prayer- 
meetings were of deep and tearful interest, 
and the inquiry-meetings were largely at- 
tended by old and young, many ot whom, 
with tearful eyes, besought the Missionary 
to tell them “what they should do to be 
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saved.” In several instances, old hardened: 


backsliders publicly confessed their sins, 


and seemed to give evidence of being truly. 


itent. The last communion season, held 
the: first: Sabbath of September, was a day 
never to be eee by the good people at 
Goed Hope. Six young persons, two young: 
women and four young men, were publicly. 
baptized and received into the little chureh. 

ers are-expected to join at the next com- 
munion season. But here again the sadden- 
ing fact comes up, that this little church, 
these precious lambs, need a missionary’s 
care. Who shall lead: them on in the green 
pastures and by the still waters? God of 
missions. plead thine own cause, and raise 
up faithful labourers! The harvest truly is 
great, but the labourers are few. Oh! friends, 
pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth 
abourers into His harvest! 
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SLAVERY IN THE PACIFIC. 


(A. S. Standard, Dec. 26, 1868.) 
Axout the time when Slavery was abolished 
in the Southern States of America, a system 
almost analogous obtained its footing im the 
Northern provinces of Australia. It did not 
begin then, for the idea dates from a period 
before Queensland was a separate colony, 
and it was suggested by three considerations: 
First, the adaptability of the soil and climate 
of North Australia to the production of sugar 
and.cotton; secondly, the scarcity of European 
labour; and lastly, the fancied’ unsuitability 
of the place to unacclimatized Anglo Saxons, 
So it was prepeces to introduce Chinamen 
and Malays. But this failed, and ultimately 
an enterprising citizen of America hit upon 
the idea of kidnapping the natives of the 
South-Sea Islands; and from thut has sprung 
up a new traffic in human flesh, and a repe- 
tition of many of the atrocities which were 
once familiar upon this continent. 

From its earliest days the Queensland Go- 
vernment has disgraced itself by a savage 
ill-treatment of the native races. It has 
made it a virtue to slaughter the aborigines, 
and it has and does to this moment emplo 
a selected few of these pore whom it calls 
the *‘ Native Mounted Police,” to scour the 
country, and to shoot down their unresiatin 
cotititrymen wherever they may be found. 

murder is legalized there need be 
litt wonder if Slavery becomes an institu- 
tion, atid so it is less a matter for surprise to 
firid’ Queensland landholders quoting 71. or 
16%.’ as’.the liberal price they are ready to 
give fora healthy Polynesian, than it might 
have been if we merely remembered that it 
is a British Colony, and that these abomina- 
tidtis are now being perpetrated under the 
British flag, 

We have. watched for some years} the 
gradual’ growth of this system of traffic in 
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human flesh which has been transferred to 
the other side of the Pacific, and we are not 
now disposed to ask ourselves how far the 
British Government has sanctioned the sys- 
tem, or whether it can be possible that. the 
authorities in Downing-street have been all 
this time ignorant of the doings of British 
subjects in distant parts of the empire. A 
question of greater import arises. America 
has an interest, which every day grows 
larger, in the progress and welfare of the 
islands in the South Pacific Ocean ; and as a 
nation which must ever be in the van of 
civilization, have we not also an interest in 
crushing any attempt which shall anywhere 
be made to renew Slavery? Here, then, is 
an opportunity to extend the influence of our 
flag, and to evince our sincerity in a cause 
of justice which is beyond the reach of cavil. 
The natives of the Pacific are a fine and in- 
telligent race, as capable as the Japanese or 
the Chinese of being brought into a com- 
mercial relations; and America should be 
the last of the nations to stand idly by while’ 
such people are being stolen away from their 
homes, and demoralized for the brutal pur- 
poses of Australian Colonists 

An American expedition to these islands 
in the cause of peace and trade and science 
combined would be productive of rich fruits ; 
but an American protest against Slavery, in 
the shape of a frigate in the neiyhbourhood 
of New Caledonia, with very decisive and 
distinet instructions, is the least duty we can 
afford to perform. 








ANTANANARIVO. 
Tue following extract of a letter will be 
read with painful interest : 


Madagascar, Jan. 4, 1869. 

I was out in the country a few days ago, and 
went to a house to stay all night with a man 
who called himself a Christian. I was very 
rmouch surprised, on entering into his large yard, 
to see in it many little slave-huts, which were all. 
filled:with young boys and girls from Mozam- 
bique. They had been stolen away from their 
owa, country and brought here to Madagascar, 
and sold into Slavery. Many of them had nos 
yet learned to speak very much of the Malagasy 
language, so that they could not understand us, 
or we them. They were all nearly destitute of 
clothing, and huddled together in their slave- 
huts, more like pigs than human beings. It 
made me feel very sad to see these poor boys and: 
girls in this strange land, torn away from their 
parents and friends who have loved them, and 
reduced to a stateof Slavery. Such things are 
against the laws of the country, but the Govern- 
ment seems powerless to prevent the introduction 
of Mozambiques into the country. I expect the. 
only way to hinder it is to set all t!:e slaves free, 
aud then. there will be no inducement to. bring 
them. The Arabs go to Zanzibar, on the coast 
of Africa, and here they get the slaves, and 
bring them to Majunga Bay, on the north-west 
coast of Madagascar. 
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LETTER FROM L. MARIA CHILD. 

Wayland, December 5, 1868. 
Last week a coloured man, who, before 
the war, escaped from Slavery in Tennessee, 
came tosee me. He told the old story of an 
earnest desire to learn to read, and how he 
stumbled along in his darkness: with none to 
help him. “1 contrived to buy a spelling- 
book,’ said he ; ‘‘ but I couldn’t make nothing 
at all out of it. I tried and tried, but it was 
all dark, and I was.a’most discouraged. But 
I had heard a minister read from the Bible 
that God would send us His Holy Spirit to 
teach them thatasked Him. Sol went into 
a corner by myself, and I laid my spelling- 
book down before the Lord, and I prayed, 
‘O Lord, send thy Holy Spirit to show me 
what is in this book!’ It was wonderful 
how fast I learned after that. When folks 
ask me who teached me to spell and read, I 
tell ’em it was God that done it ; for I never 
could have learned to read if He had not 
sent His Holy Spirit to help me.” 

He went on to tell me how he had expe- 
rienced religion, and become a preacher, und 
escaped from Slavery ; and how, since he had 
been ut the North, he had “tried to give 
freedom a heist” wherever he could. “ My 
father ran away,” said he, “but the slave- 
hunters got him and carried him back to his 
master, who cut off both his ears close to his 
head. I am a Christian, and I try to forgive 
my enemies, but 1 never can _ forget 
their cruelty to the old man. I read in the 
_ that they are doing horrid things down 

uth now ; and I have voted for Gen. Grant 
because they told me he’d put a stop to it.” 

This account, so similar to many 1 used to 
hear from fugitives before the war, brought 
back the old reflection to my mind how these 
barbarities were going on for years and years 
without the people of the North having an 
idea of them. ‘The sighs and groans conti- 
nually rising from the dark places of the 
South were so carefully smothered that they 
could not reach our ears. And when at last 
the poor, despairing bondmen were provided 
with a platform from which they could tell 
the story of their wrongs, few were willing 
to believe them. Theslaveholders who came 
among us were soaristocratic in their bearing, 
and made such loud professions of honour 
and generosity, that people preferred to sup- 
pose the servants lied, rather than to believe 
‘their gentlemanly masters could be guilty 
of such meanness and barbarity. By degrees, 
the truth gained access to many minds, and 
the incidents of the war did much to plough 
itin. But it is obvious that great numbers: 
still retain their predilection for the masters 
and their contempt for the coloured people. 
Every week of my life I hear something that 
convinces me of this fact. The trouble is, 
this nation never really repented of its: sin. 
It yielded, slowly and reluctantly, to the force. 
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of circumstances ; and that pressure: pe 
removed, there is a strong cy to re 

to the original position: The enthusiasmy 
concerning the 54th regiment was genuine 
when every family feared that! a son or bros 
ther might be drafted to fill the ranks of the 
army ; but that peril has become a tradition 
of the past; and if the heroic Colonel Shaw 
and his gallant band had survived to take 
part in the recent election, it is very question- 
able whether any but the white officers would 
have taken part in the. procession..of. ‘‘ Boys 
in Blue” in Philadelphia. 

I have no sympathy with the prevailing 
tendency to think that our work is accom- 
plished, and we have nothing todo now but 
to congratulate and glorify each other. When 

ple ask me if I am not thankful to have 
ived to see justice done to the negro, I reply, 
“Tf I do live to see justice done him I shall 
be thankful.” But it seems to me astrange 
kind of justice to take land away from 
loyal freedmen, and restore it to pardoned 
pebalas and a still stranger kind of justice to 
urge them to go to the polls without protect- 
ing them from the pistols of their infuriated 
masters. 

Wendell Phillips says truly that neither 
the North nor the South is radically 
changed. The deep-seated disease produced 
by slave-holding is not to be cured by blood- 
letting. What it needs isa new moraliat- 
mosphere to breathe in. That will come, if 
the new relations in which God has placed‘us 
are allowed to produce their legitimate and 
healthy results. Until that is accomplished, 
political parties will be exceedingly prone-to 
slide- back to their oid proclivities: That 
perilous transition-time must be shortened 
as muchas possible by perpetual watctifulness, 


‘and that bold impartiality of speech which 


results from fearing no party and seeking 
the favour of none. Thank God® there: is 
a Wendell Philli and an Anti-Slavery 
Standard to fulfil this. all-important mis- 
sion. 

UncertainasI feel with regard to the course 
of General Grant’s administration, I am-in- 
clined to be more hopeful than Mr. Philli 
is. Such entire absence of pretension indi- 
cates a = ae te seams er and many 
things imply that he has great respect for 
honesty. I considered it a good sign that he 


‘appointed such generals as Sheridan, Terry, 
and Sickles; to commandin important stations 


at the South; for those officers have-shown 
themselves the friends of impartial justice 
without distinction on account’ of colour. 
But President Johnson removed those upright 
generals, and placed in their stead such tools 
as the Kentuckian bully, Rousseau, whomade 
himself conspicuous during the war by 
the surrender of fugitive slaves, and who now 
manifests the same spirit in his government 
of New Orleans, I therefore think that the 
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unprotected state of loyal men at the South 
is not chargeable upon General Grant ; for 
though he is General of the United-States 
army, he is subject to the President, who is 
Commander-in-Chief. The guilt of those 
wholesale murders rests upon Kndy Johnson, 
and Fessenden, Trumbull and others, who 
prevented his being removed from the high 
office he hasso signally abused and disgraced. 





SENATOR HENRY WILSON ON 
AMERICA, 


Tue year 1861 dawned upon a race number- 
ing more than four and a half millions, held 
in this Christian land under cruel and wicked 
disabilities. More than four millions were 
held in perpetual servitude, and their posterity 
for ever doomed to bondage by inexorable 
laws, customs, and public opinion. Half a 
million, scattered over the land, though 
nominally free, were, with the exception of 
a few thousands in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
denied the right to vote or the right to be 
voted for. The year 1868 closes upon that 
race everywhere free, and in possession of 
the right to vote or the right to be voted for 
in nineteen States, the Territories and the 
District of Columbia. In eighteen States 
this race is still under the disabilities imposed 
upon it by State constitutions and laws, 
though citizens of the United States, in full 
ossession, by national laws. of civil rights. 
his denial to these citizens of the United 
States of the right to participate in the 
government, is a palpable violation of the 
enius and spirit of republican institutions. 
‘he rights and privileges of the citizens of 
the United States, at home and abroad, should 
be assured by the nation, and secured by 
fundamental law. 

The mighty changes wrought during 
these past eight years in the condition of the 
coloured race, have been wrought by a series 
of executive, legislative and judicial acts, 
The friends of the proscribed African race, 
in the United States, have been forced at 
every step to grapple with vast interests and 
upreasoning passions and prejudices. The 
exigencies and needs of the nation have en- 
forced the beneticent policy of justice, often 
against the feelings and sentiments of vast 
masses of the people. The victories won for 
the black man have not always been achieved 
by men actuated altogether by the highest 
motives and loftiest purposes. Years ago, 
when Slavery was almost omnipotent in 
America—when it controlled institutions of 
learning, benevolence and religion, States, 
statesmen, the people and the nation—there 
arose a body of men, not fully concurring in 
modes of action, but united in hatred of 
oppression and love of justice, who have 
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persistently striven for the freedom of the 
slave, and for his elevation to the equal rights 
and privileges of American citizenship. 
Seeking that end from the beginning, these 
men have striven in peace and in war to 
accomplish that ultimate result. Accepting 
the aid of all, even those who scorned the 
black man, and condemned his friends, the 
friends ot freedom have been content from 
year to year to win partial victories, when 
they could not achieve complete ones. They 
fully realized that every victory won over 
Slavery, or any of its incidents, tended to 
hasten the day of complete and final triumph. 
The men who comprehended the spirit of 
our republican institutions, who were inspired 
by liberty and justice, will not retire from the 
contest until our institutions, in theory and 
in practice, assure perfect equality of rights 
and privileges to citizens of the United States, 
irrespective of colour or race. 

The men who were actuated by these loft 
aims and purposes never looked to prohibi- 
tion of Slavery in the Territories as an end ; 
they never looked to the Proclamation of 
Emancipation as an end; they never looked 
to the Constitutional Amendment as an end ; 
nor did they look to the Fourteenth Article of 
the Amendment of the Constitution as an 
end, These great measures were means to 
an end ; that end being the equality of rights 
and privileges of citizens of the United 
States, 

When the Fourteenth Article of the 
Amendment of the Constitution was pending 
in the Thirty-ninth Congress, a large majority 
in both Houses were in favour of manhood 
suffrage. Had it depended on Congress, 
that right would have been secured through- 
out the United States. But that majority 
then realized the fact, since so clearly mani- 
fested, that the country was not educated 
up to that high standard that would accord 
to the black man the right of suffrage. The 
proposed Fourteenth Article, if it had been 
accepted, would have powerfully tended to 
secure to the black man the right to vote, and 
the right to be voted for. At any rate, its sub- 
mission to the people would gain time, would 
bridge over a yawning need, would give an 
opportunity to the friends of equal rights to 
instruct the ignorant, remove the prejudices 
and calm the passions of their coun'rymen, 
who had been so sadly misled. The rejection 
of that amendment by the President’s recon- 
structed State governments forced upon 
Congress the enfranchisement of nearly 
three-quarters of a million of coloured men 
in the ten rebel States. By that act three- 
fourths of all the coloured men in the United 
States were given the right to vote and to 
be voted for. Now, interest, principle and 
consistency alike demand that this work of 
enfranchisement shall be speedily completed. 

The tirst section of the Fourteenth Article 
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of the Amendment, now a part of the Con- 
stitution, declares that “ no State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
oer we or immunities of citizens of the 

nited States.” ‘This article empowers Con- 
gress to enforce by appropriate legislation 
the provisions of the article. Does not the 
denial by any State to the citizens of the 
United States of the right to vote “abridge 
the privileges or immunities of the citizens 
of the United States?’ This section of the 
Fourteenth Article of the Amendment was 
drawn by John A. Bingham, of Ohio—the 
same gentleman who proposed the Amend- 
ment to the Reconstruction Act, giving 
coloured men in the rebel States the right 
of suffrage, and to whom as much as, if 
not more than, to any other member of 
Congress are the coloured men of those 
States indebted for that priceless privilege. 
Mr. Bingham believed, when he proposed 
this constitutional amendment, declaring that 
“no State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of the citizens of the United States,” 
that Congress would be empowered to so 
legislate, as to insure the right of suffrage to 
American citizens. Concurring with Mr. 
Bingham in this opinion, I introduced into 
the present Congress, on the twenty-third of 
March, 1867, a Bill ‘to regulate the elective 
franchise in the United States.” This Bill, 
after reciting the first section of the Four- 
teenth Article of the Amendment, provided, 
under the penalty of fine and imprisonment, 
“that there shall be no denial of the elective 
franchise to any male citizen of the United 
States, by any State, on account of colour, 
or race, or previous condition, anything in 
the constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” On the 26th of 
March, Mr, Sumner, who believed that, under 
the Amendment of thie Constitution abolishing 
Slavery, Congress was empowered to entran- 
chise the black man, introduced a Bill “ to 
enforce the several provisions of the Consti- 
tution abolishing Slavery, declaring the 
immunities of citizens, and guaranteeing a 
republican form of government by securing 
the elective franchise to coloured citizens.” 
No action was taken on either of these Bills. 

On the 7th of March, Mr. Henderson, of 
Missouri, introduced a joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. Mr Henderson had 
the honour of introducing the Amendment, 
that was adopted, abolishing Slavery in the 
United States. Not concurring with Mr. 
Sherman in the opinion that that amendment 
emarcipating the black man empowered 
Congress to enfranchise him, Mr. Henderson 
moved to amend the Constitution so as to 
declare that— 


‘**No State shall deny or abridge the right of 
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its citizens to vote or hold office on account of 
race, colour, or previous condition. 

“The Congress, by appropriate legislation, 
may enforce the provisions of this article.” 

On the 17th of July, 1867, I introduced a 
joint resolution, a proposition to amend the 
orange of the United States, declaring 
that— 


** No distinction shall be made by the United 
States, nor by any State, among citizens in their 
civil and political rights, on account of colour, 
race, or previous condition.” 

Mr. J. M. Ashley, of Ohio, on the 2nd 
of December 1867, proposed to amend the 
Constitution so as to declare that— 

** Every citizen of the United States, twenty- 
one years of age and upward, (except Indians 
not taxed and persons non-compos), shall be an 
elector in any State or Territory in which they 
have resided one year next preceding the election 
at which they shall offer to vote. Kach State 
shall prescribe uniform rules for the anuual 
registration of electors, and provide by law against 
fraudulent elections, and may disfrauchise any 
apes for participation in rebellion against the 

united States, or for the commission of an act 
which is felony at common law.” 


The reactionary triumphs of 1867, and 
the preparation for the great struggle of 
1868, tended to check any action of Congress 
on the suffrage question, either by legislation 
or constitutional amendment. 

The hour for action has now struck. The 
nation has passed through a gigantic conflict, 
and the reconstruction policy is triumphantly 
sustained. In the States lately in rebellion, 
nearly three-quarters of a million of coloured 
men—more than three-fourths of ali the 
coloured men of the country—have the right 
to vote, and to be voted tor, guaranteed to 
them by the results of this election. The 
cause of eyual suffrage has triumphed in 
Iowa and Minnesota, It has a majority of 
two-thirds in both Houses, twenty-seven 
State legislatures are Republican, and a new 
udministration is coming into power with 
the glorious motto, Let ws have peace, em- 
bluzoned on its banners. Equal rights and 
privileges assured and secured to all will, 
more than anything else, bring that peace 
which “ will come to stay.” ‘Twenty-seven 
States are three-fourths of the States now 
represented in Congress, Virginia, Missis- 
sippi and Texas are yet to be restored to 
their practical relations, and their votes on 
this Amendment can ‘unquestionably be 
secured. Now is the moment for action. 
Not a day should be‘lost. The friends of 
manhood suffrage have now an opportunity, 
which may not come again for years, to in- 
corporate into the Constitution, without dis- 
tinction of colour, race, or previous conuitions, 
the right of all male citizens to vote and be 
voted: for. No-risks should be taken. No 
other question; no matter how just may be 
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its:claims, should he associated with it to 
complicate or endanger its immediate success. 
Let the veteran anti-Slavery men, the 
champions of impartial liberty, imperatively 
demand that Congress shall, by legislation or 
constitutional Amendment secure this, the 
crowning act of all their triumphs—man- 
HOOD SUFFRAGE. 





THE MISSION OF LIBERIA. 


THE following editorial from The People of 

assa, forcibly presents the grand mission of 
that Republic. We are glad to read the 
enunciation of such firm principles in the 
newspapers of Liberia : 

This infant Republic, modelled after the boast 
of republican governments, the United States of 
America, presents at this stage of her existence 
cause for much thankfulness to the Ruler of the 
Universe for the many instances of favours and 
blessings He has bountifully bestowed upon it, 
and for having graciously rewarded the labour 
and toil of our sainted sires, as well as of the 
husbandman and of those given to other branches 
of industry. Can we, then, with His manifold 
kindness, so prominently to be seen on every 
hand, withhold the expression of our gratitude 
for His many rich and unmerited mercies—these 
national blessings ? 

Another national year has come and passed 
away, bringing with it the different changes and 
shiftings, the results of which are, more or less, 
calculated to mark the progress or retrogradation 
of nations. 

We have now entered upon the twenty-second 
year of our nationality. The people are improv- 
ing. physically and intellectually. The stern 
veniitas of life, with all its circumstances, are be- 
forethem. From the pulpit and rostrum they are 
weekly instructed as to their duties as the repre- 
sentatives of millions of their race; they are 
taught their duties as pioneers in thedisenthral- 
ment of a vast continent from the bondage of sin; 
and from them, as insignificant as they may 
apgent, must irradiate the light which is to break 

e fetters of ignorance, superstition and idolatry, 
which have for centuries held the vast millions 
of this continent in the most fearful and degrad- 
ing darkness, 

he people of Liberia are charged with an im- 
portant and ible mission, second to none 
other. Indeed a most fearful account will be 
required at our hands, if we are recreant to the 
high position we occupy as:representatives of our 
race in this land of darkness. Nocircumstances 
whatever should influence us for a moment to 
forget our proud mission, or to.abate our efforts 
in the noble duty of redeeming our race from the 
curse which has for followed us, and which 
in its train has brought it degradation and the 
most abominable of all servitudes. 

The Liberians are free from the degradin 
circumstances which are inseparably associat 
with the condition of chile ‘Sovehiten in other 
lands, and it is hoped that our Republic, though 
many are the efforts used: to prevent it, will ere 
long be sought as the home and refoge, sure 
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and safe, and we may add, too, the only shelter 
from oppression, contumely, and the degrading 
influences of Slavery, where they may assist in 
building up an African. nationality, aud concen- 
trate their efforts for the redemption of our 
heathen brethren. 

Here may be found a wide and interesting field 
for the exercise of Christian principles. The 
philanthropist may find here innumerable objects 
for the exercise of his nob!e aspirations. The 
door is open for the easy access of every one. 
Let none stay away from this large field of 
labour ; for every acquisition to our population 
we hail as so much missionary intelligence for the 
dissemination of civilization, and the propagation 
of the Gospel among the pagans of this our com- 
mon country. The fiat has gone forth. Africa 
is to be redeemed. As to the ceriainty of the 
fulfilment of this Divine declaration no one is to 
be found who will dare raise a question. 

Should Liberia receive no further acquisition 
from abroad, a nucleus has already been planted 
and established here, from which the regene- 
rating influences of Christianity are to spread and 
illuminate this dark and benighted continent; 
and should Liberia fall short, from neglect, of 
accomplishing the mission which it has pleased 
the divine disposer of human events:to charge 
them with, it cannot be doubted but that our places 
will be filled by others more enterprising, who 
will be more honest and determined in effecting the 
purposes of an allwise and beneficent Creator. 
Liberiaps should no longer be indifferent to a 
matter which much concerns them, if ever there 
has been a relaxation of effort on their part. 
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EX-PRESIDENT ROBERTS. 
Sre,—A few days ago a friend enclosed to 
mea slip from your paper of the 18th inst., 
which cuntains declarations that greatly sur- 
prise me. I am there represented as having 
said ‘ that the Republic of Liberia has made 
conquests of the interior tribes until it has a 
population of 600,000 souls ;” and, founded 
on this, youannounce as ‘a singularand atro- 
cious fact, now first coming to the knowl 
of the public, that this Republic has permit- 
ted the continuance of slavery among the 
interior tribes which it has conquered on a 
very extensive scale.” Now really thisis all 
new to me. For, in the tirst place, I have 
no knowledge whatever of the fact that 
the Republic has made any conquests of 
interior tribes; and, secondly without this 
knowledge I certainly would not have in- 
dulyed the assertion attributed to me. It is 
true that many slaves have escaped from the 
interior, and taken refuge in the Republic, 
where they are protected in their freedom, 
and permitted to enjoy all the rights and pri- 
vileges of free citizens. ‘The only accession 
of any native tribe to the Republic for a 
number of years was that occasioned by the 
union of the settlements at Cape Palmas with 
the Republic a few years ago, and which 
brought within its protection several large 
seaboard.tribes—greatly enhancing its popu- 
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lation. But, singularly enough, these tribes 
never engaged in the sale of slaves to forei 
dealers; und, as faras 1 know, never tole- 
rated: domestic Slavery among themselves, It 
seems that the remarkable conclusion that 
Slavery exists in Liberia has been arrived at 
wholly from an estimate stated by me of the 
present: population of the Republic; and a 
reference made by me to an ancient practice 
in Africa of measuring the wealth of African 
chiefs by the numberof their wives and slaves. 
But by what mode of reasoning it can bein- 
ferred from these premises that Slavery exists 
at present in Liberia I am unable to discover. 
The number of population, more or less, has 
nothing to do with the question of Slavery ; 
and a fact as to what constitutes the wealth of 
the interior chiefs is no proof that the same 
description of wealth maintains in Liberia. 
No, it is altogether an error: The people of 
Liberia abhor and detest Slaverv in any form, 
and the fundamental law of the land abso- 
lutely prohibits it. To say that Slavery is 
tolerated in Liberia is a most unjust imputa- 
tion against the government of that Republic. 
And I assert, without the fear of successful 
contradiction, that the government of Liberia 
has done everything in its power to extirpate 
Slavery from its territory, and will not, know- 
ingly and willingly, permit its continuance 
within its. jurisdiction. 
And now, sir; to correct. an erroneous im- 
ression 80 unjustly prejudicial to Liberia, I 
that you will do me the kindness to give 
thisa:place in your widely-circulated paper, 
and oblige 
Your obedient servant, J. J. Ronerrs. 
New York, Nov. 25, 1868. 








REPLY OF REV. MR. CONVERSE, 
For instance, the opponents, North and 
South, tell the thousands.of freedmen apply- 
ing for passage to Liberia, that the coloniza- 
tian Society intends sending them to Cuba 
and sell them as slaves,etc. But let us attend 
to the saog of your correspondent. His 
New-York duily says : 

I. That Slavery exists in the Republic of 
TaAberia. 

This is wholly false. There is no Slavery 
among the: Liberians, nor is it allowed by the 
government among the native citizens who live 
within the bounds of the Republic, and are sub- 
ject:toitslaws. The fourth article of the Liberia 
Constitution reads thus: “There shall be no 
Slavery within this Republic; nor shall any citizen 
of this Republic, nor any person resident therein, 
deal.in.slaves, either within or without this Re- 
public, directly or indirectly. 

Il. That polygamy exists in Liberia. 

There is no truth in this statement in the sense 
the New-York daily intended it to be understood. 
Polygamy did exist among the natives, within 
the territory of Liberia, down to 1840. But it 
has been suppressed by the:power of'the govern- 
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ment,,and the progress of: civilization, for all 
future time. It had a nominal existence: in: 
1847, when: the Bepublic: was: established, and 
the government)has: treated it as: our mission- 
aries have treated it in other countries—prohibit- 
ing it in the future, but suffering old existing 
relations to remain, because to disturb them 
would produce more evil and suffering than their 
continuance. Polygamy exists under our own 
government in its most disgusting forms, and it 
will be in order to cast stones at the Liberians 
when we are without sin. 

Ill. That no white man is allowed to vote in 


This is true. I¢ is a measure of necessity, 
The Liberians treat white men in this respeet ag 
Pennsylvania and some other States treat: the 
negro here. Africa belongs to the Africans. God. 
has kept Africa.for her own children, by placing 
pestilence at her gates :to keep out the avaricious 
white man ; a measure of necessity to protect 
these colonies from the oppressions of a dominant 
race. 

IV. That no white man is allowed to hold land 
in Liberia for purposes of trade or private enjoy- 
ment. 

‘The twelfth article of the Liberia Constitution: 
reads thus : 

‘* No person shall be allowed to hold real estate 
in this Republic unless he be a citizen of the same, 
Nevertheless, this article shall not. be construed 
to apply to colonization, missionary, educational, 
or other benevolent institutions, so long as the 
property or estate is applied to its legitimate pur- 
poses.” This exclusion of foreigners was deemed 
a measure of necessity and self-protection. Some 
years ago difficulties arose between the Liberian 
government and certain British traders, who 
claimed the right of establishing trading posts on 
Liberian soil for traffic with the natives, without 
paying duties. This: and other like encroach- 
ments led:to the measure complained of. 

V. The. New-York: daily says: No negro is 
allowed to vote without a property and educa- 
tional qualification. 

The eleventh article of the constitution is as 
follows : ‘* All elections. shall be by ballot; and 
every male citizen of twenty-one years of age, 
possessing real estate, shall have the right of 
suffrage.” Every male immigrant, having a 
family, receives, on arrival, twenty-five acres of 
land as a-gift from the Government; and every 
single man of the age of twenty-one receives ten 
acres. No educational qualification whatever is 
required. Therefore ail negroes of lawful age 
are aliowed:to vote in Liberia. 


VI. The veracious daily quoted by your corre- 
spondent represents President Roberts as admit- 
ing that the standing of the nativesin the Republic 
is estimated by the number of wives. and slaves they 
possess. 

This is doubtless. true of the chiefs outside of 
the Republic, but is not. true of Americo-Libe- 
rians, nor of the native headmen in the Republic, 
where there is no Slavery. 

But I will not extend these remarks further, 
No.doubt both the Colonization Society and the 
Liberia government have made some mistakes, 
which time.and experience will correct. Still 
they have accomplished a great work. Our mar- 
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tyred President pronounced it a “ triumphant 
success.” 

Liberia is already the happy home of thou- 
sands who were once the doomed victims of op- 
pression, and, if left unmolested to go on with her 
natural and spontaneous growth, she will throw 
open a yet wider door for thousands who are now 
looking with an anxious eye for some land of rest. 


J. K. Converse, Secretary. 








PHILIP v, EYRE—JUDGMENT. 


Tak Lord Chief Justice at length deli- 
vered judgment in this case. His lordship 
said—'This is an action for assault and false 
imprisonment, and other personal injuries of 
a very grievous character, committed by the 
defendant on the plaintiff in the island of Ja- 
maica. The plea on which the present ques- 
tion turns, admitting, as for the present 
“yess se it must do, the fact of such acts 

aving been done, and of their having been 
wrongful when done, sets forth an Act of 
Indemnity since passed by the Legislature of 
Jamaica, and afterwards assented to by the 
Crown, of which Act of Indemnity the de- 
fendant claims the protection in bar of 
this action. The second provision of the Act 
has special reference to the present defendant. 
It is in these terms—“ That his Excellency 
Edward John Eyre, Esq., Captain-General 
and Governor-in-Chief, and all officers and 
other persons who have acted under his 
authority, or have acted bona fide for the 
purposes and during the time aforesaid, whe- 
ther such acts were done in any district in 
which martial law was proclaimed, or in any 
district in which martial law was not pro- 
claimed, are hereby indemnified in respect 
of all acts, matters and things done in order 
to put an end to the said rebellion, and all 
such acts so done are hereby made and de- 
clared to be lawful, and are confirmed.” To 
this enactment is appended the following 
remarkable provision: ‘ In order to prevent 
any doubt which might arise, whether any 
act ulleged to have been done under the 
authority of the Governor, or to have been 
done bona fide in order to suppress and put 
an end to the said rebellion was so done, it 
shall be lawful for the Governor for the time 
being to declare such acts to have been done 
under such authority or bona fide for the 
purposes aforesaid, and such declaration by 
any writing under the hand of the Gover- 
nor for the time being shall in all cases be 
conclusive evidence that such acts were so 
done respectively.” There was also a new 
assignment and a further replication, first, 
that the trespasses complained of were com- 
mitted beyond the territories within which 
the Jamaica Legislature had jurisdiction and 
authority ; secondly, that at the time of the 
passing of the Act of Indemnity the defen- 
dant was Governor of Jamaica, that his as- 
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sent to the Act was necessary, that his assent 
had been given, and that by virtue of it the 
Act had become the law of Jamaica. To 
the latter replication the defendant demurred. 
We have first to consider the validity 
of the defendant’s plea. The plea admits, 
as it necessarily must do, that the acts com- 
plained of were done, and when done were 
wrongful, On the other hand it cannot be 
disputed that the Jamaica | egislature, hav- 
ing full legislative authority within the limits 
ot the colony, subject only to the assent of 
the crown, had full power to pass the Act in 
question, so far as to tuke away the right of 
action before the local tribunals of the island. 
But it is contended, on the part of the plain- 
tiff, that a right of action being given before 
the courts here, in respect of personal wrongs 
committed in a colony, this right cannot 
be taken away by an Act having no legisla- 
tive effect beyond the limits of the local 
authority. The argument for the plaintiff 
may be thus put. Upon every wrongful act 
inflicted or personal injury, a right of action 
immediately accrues to the party wronged, 
and becomes a vested right. In the case of 
a wrong suffered in a colony a twofold, or, 
at all events, an alternative right of action 
arises, namely, by a right not only to sue 
for redress in the courts of the colony, if 
redress can be there obtained, but also to sue 
in the courts of this country, if the wrong- 
doer can be found within the jurisdiction of 
the latter; and though the local Legislature 
may take away the right of action within 
the limits of its authority, it cannot take 
away right of action here, inasmuch as no 
authority, save that of the Imperial Legis- 
lature, can take away the jurisdiction of the 
Queen’s courts here, or deprive the subject 
of his right to redress, afforded not by virtue 
of the local law, but by virtue of the law of 
England, which gives a right of action in 
respect of personal injuries suffered in other 
countries. We were much struck with this 
view of the case, and the question being one 
of great importanee, we took time to consider 
our judgment; but, on the fullest consider- 
ation we can give to the case, we have come 
to the conclusion that the foregoing reason- 
ing is unsound, and that on this demurrer 
the defendant is entitled to our judgment. 
It remains to be seen how tar this principle 
will apply where an act admitted to have 
been unlawful where done, is legalized and 
divested of its tortuous character, and immu- 
nity is afforded to the wrong doer in respect 
of it by ex post facto legislation. And this, 
no doubt, is a question of greater difficulty 
than the one with which we have just been 
dealing. We are, however, of opinion that 
the same principle which we have stated to 
be applicable to an act made lawful by prior 
legislation is equally applicable to an act 
originally wrongful, but legalized by an ex 
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post facto law. Local legislatures may be 
established in our colonies, with plenary 
powers of legislation. The same comity 
which obtains between nations should be 
extended to them by the tribunals of this 
country when their law conflicts with ours 
in respect of aets done within the ambit of 
their jurisdiction. The same inconvenience 
as we have before adverted to might otherwise 
arise in every instance of an Indemnity Act. 
An unseemly conflict of jurisdiction would 
occur, and the legislative authority of the 
local Legislature in a matter undoubtedly 
within their competence would be practically 
defeated, and the extraordinary anomaly 
would arise, that an inhabitant of a colony, 
or it might be of a foreign country owing 
allegiance to its law, and whose rights arose 
from and were determined by such law, 
would be able to enforce rights which, by 
the law of the country to which he more im- 
mediately belonged, had been taken away 
from him by a law binding upon him. Itis 
unnecessary in the present instance to decide 
whether to found an action before an English 
court an act must be tortuous according to 
the law of the particular country as well as 
of this, or whether the act, if unlawful by 
the lex loci, must give a claim to damages by 
the latter as well as by our law, in order to 
 iiyy a right to damages here. It is enough 
or the present purpose to say that we are 
of opinion that the true rule in such a case 
as the present is, that where the right of 
action in respect of an act otherwise wrong- 
ful is taken away, before an action has been 
brought in this country, by a law binding 
where such wrongful act was done, no action 
can be maintained here. We were much 
pressed in the argument with the objections 
which readily present themselves, and the 
force of which it is impossible not to feel, 
against legislation of this nature. There can 
be no doubt that every so called Indemnity 
Act involves a manifest violation of justice, 
inasmuch as it deprives those who have 
suffered wrongs of their vested right to the 
redr-ss which the law would otherwise afford 
them, and it gives immunity to those who 
have inflicted those wrongs, not at the ex- 
pense of the community for whose alleged 
advantage the wrongful acts were done, but 
at the expense of individuals who, innocent, 
possibly, of all offenee, have been subjected 
to injury and outrage often of the most ag- 

ravated character. It is equally true, as 

us been forcibly urged on us, that such 
legislation may be used to cover acts of the 
most tyrannical, arbitrary, and merciless 
character~-acts not capable of being justified 
or palliated, eren by the plea of necessity, but 
prompted by local passions, prejudices, or 
fears—acts not done with the temper and 
judgment which those in authority are bound 
to bring to the exercise of so fearful a power, 
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but characterized by reckless indifference to 
human suffering and an utter disregard of 
the dictates of common humanity. On the 
other hand, however, it must not be for- 
gotten that, against any abuse of the local 
legislative authority in such a case, protec- 
tion is provided by the necessity of the assent 
of the Sovereign, acting under the advice of 
ministers, themselves responsible to Parlia- 
ment. We may rest assured that no such 
enactment would receive the Royal assent, 
unless it were confined to acts honestly done 
in the suppression of existing rebellion, and 
under the pressure of the most urgent neces- 
sity. The present indemnity is confined to 
acts done in order to suppress the insurrec- 
tion and rebellion; and the plea contains 
consequently the necessary averment, that 
the grievances complained of were com- 
mitted during the continuance of the rebel- 
lion, and were used for its suppression, and 
were reasonably and in good faith consi- 
dered by the defendant to be necessary for 
the purpose ; and it will therefore be incum- 
bent on the defendant to make good these 
averments in order to support his plea. As 
we have already said, plenary power to 
make law having been conferred on the 
local Legislature, subject to the assent of the 
Sovereign, it cannot be disputed that it was 
within its competence to pass the law re- 
ferred to in the plea; and the only question 
is, whether the effect of it is to deprive the 
plaintiff of the right which he would other- 
wise have had, of maintaining an action in this 
country. For the reasons we have given, 
we are of opinion that such is the effect, and, 
and, consequently, that in this demurrer our 
judgment must be for the defendant. 
Judgment accordingly for the defendant. 





THE COLOURED DEPUTATION TO 
GENERAL GRANT. 


On Tuesday the 19th inst., the Committee 
of the Coloured Men’s National Convention, 
recently in session called upon Gen. Grant 
by appointment. Mr. Langston, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, addressed Gen. Grant 
as follows : 


“GENERAL GRANT: In the name of 4,000,008 
of American citizens; in the name of 700,000 
electors of African descent—electors who braved 
threats, who defied intimidation, whose numbers 
have been reduced by assassinatin and murder in 
their efforts in the exercise of a franchise guaran- 
teed by American Jaw to every one clothed in the 
full livery of American citizenship, to secure in 
the late Presidential canvass the election of the 
nominees of the National Republican party to 
the high places to which they were named, we, 
the accredited delegates of the National Conven- 
tion of coloured men, the sessions of which in 
this city have just closed, come to present to you 
our congratulations upon your election to the 
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Presidency of the United States. Permit us, 
General, to express, in this connection, our confi- 
dence in your ability and determination to so 
execute the laws already enacted by our National 
Congress as to conserve and protect the life, the 
liberty, and the rights, no less of the humblest 
pc of the government than those of the most 
exalted and influential. Called as you are to fill 
the chair of state, your duties will be arduous 
and trying, and (especially since in this recon- 
struction period of the government, removing the 
rubbish, the accretions of the now dead slave- 
holding oligarchy) , you will administer the law ac- 
cording to the principles of morals and government 

by the fathers. In advance we bring 
to you, General, as a pledge of our devotion to 
our common country and government, the live- 
liest sympathy of the coloured people of the 
nation, aud in their name we express the hope 
that all things connected with the administration 
of the government, upon which you are so soon to 
enter as our chief magistrate, may be, under 
Providence, so ordered for the maintenance of 
law and the conservation of freedom ; that your 
name, written high on the scroll of honour and 
fame, may go down to posterity—glorious and 
immortal—associated with the names of your 
illustrious predecessors in the chair of state— 
Washington and Lincoln. Again, General, we 
express our congratulations.” 


To this address Gen. Grant replied : 

*T thank the Convention, of which you are 
the representative, for the confidence it has ex- 
pressed, and I hope sincerely that the coloured 
people of the nation may receive every protection 
which the laws give to them. They shall have 
my efforts to secure such protection. They should 
prove by their acts, their advancement, prosperity 
and obedience to the Jaws, worthy of all privi- 
leges the government has bestowed upon them; 
and by their future conduct prove themselves 
deserving of all they now claim.” 

An able Address to the coloured citizens 
of the United States, prepared by the Com- 
mittee and read by Prof. Vashon, was 
adopted. We have room to give only a por- 
tion of it as follows :~ 


ADDRESS. 

“ Let us not be found wanting in this crisis of 
our fate; let us firmly and unflinchingly address 
ourstlves to the duties of the hour. 

**In our present condition we are an unjustly 
degraded people; for we are stripped, more or 
less, in every State of this Union, of privileges 
and franchises which are fully enjoyed by every 
class of our white fellow-citizens. This ostracism 
of us without any crime upon our part, urgently 
demands redress. And for this redress, and in 
order to secure our immunity against any future 
encroachment upon our interests, the current of 
all political experience points to but one measure, 
and that is to render the right of suffrage and of 
eligibility to office as univer-al as citizenship 
itself. We all understand fully the importance 
of this right of suffrage; we know that it is the 
dearest treasure in the gift of any government— 
the strongest weapon in the possession of the 
subject, repelling the approaches of despotism 
and guaranteeing the possession of all other 
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franchises—a weapon that, in the expressive 
language of Whittier— 


* Executes a freeman’s will, 
As lightning doth the will of God.” 


* Now, to deny such a right to one class of 
citizens while it is accorded to another, without a 
good reason for such a discrimination, is mani- 
festly unjust and anti-republican. Let us, then, 
in the premises, appeal to Congress, reminding it 
that the Federal Constitution, in Article iv. 
Section iv., provides that ‘the United States 
shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
republican form of goverament. Let us urge 
upon that body and upon the great mass of the 
American people whom it represents, that, in 
settling the definition of this epithet ‘ republican,’ 
we are not estopped either by ancient or modern 
assumptions of it for the purpose of describing 
manifest tyrannies, from interpreting it in the 
light derived from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—that Magna Ciarta of our liberties—that, 
setting aside Grecian and Roman precedents, as 
well as those of medieval Europe and of the 
fathers of our own Government, blinded, as the 
latter were, by a spirit of compromise, or ham- 
pered by evils which they confidently believed to 
be ephemeral, we should determine and insist 
upon it that a ‘republican form of government’ 
is one deriving its just powers from the consent 
of the governed—one in which taxation is the 
correlative of the right to be represented therein. 
Let us appeal to them to consider that most of 
our State governments are mere aristocracies 
the most intolerable, because by them the insig- 
nia of (so-called) republican nobility are con- 
ferred upon the many while they are withheld 
from the few. And, in making this appeal, let 
us insist, as we rightfully can do, upon our citi- 
zenship and upon the proofs of determined man- 
hood and loyalty manifested by coloured men at 
different periods of our national history, and 
especially during the late unholy rebellion. If 
the black soldiers’ prowess at Red Bank, of Re- 
volutionary fame, and at New Orleans, during 
the war of 1812, is forgotten, surely his gallant 
bearing at Fort Pillow and before Petersburg still 
dwells in the memory of the country, for which 
he gave the highest manifestations of his love, 
ou which he hopes will yet prove grateful for 
his devotion and self-sacrifice.” 


After referring to the subject of education 
the Address closes with the following :— 

* And we shall now conclude by returning 
with a Cato-like persistence to the all-important 
subject of universal suffrage, and reiterating our 
entreaties that each and every one of you, fellow- 
citizens, make that matter one of personal 
moment, and never cease in his endeavours, by 
petitions and memorials to Congress, to secure 
its triumph until that triumph is an accomplished 
fact. Then, indeed, shal! we confidently trust 
in the prospect of a bright and glorious future for 
our country. Then willshe, proud of the fealt 
and devotion alike of her white and of her blac 
children, sit honoured among the nations. Then 
will her renown, acquired by territorial extent, 
by prosperous industrial enterprises, by the 
brilliant achievements of her armies and navies, 
by her successful and laurelled competition in 
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every department of literature, science, and art, 
be eclipsed by her prouder glory, vaunting that, 
through all her widely extended confines, the 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
are secured to each and all of her citizens of 
whatever condition or hue.” 





SENATOR SUMNER. 
From the Worcester (Mass.) Spy. 

Our State has been happily free from the 
exciting, bitter, and, there is reason to fear, in 
some cases, corrupting contests which have 
convulsed the political atmosphere of some 
of our sister States in the efforts to make 
choice of a United States senator for the 
next six years, There has been among us 
no diversity of opinion on this subject, no 
other name than that of our present senator 
has been suggested as a candidate, and no 
one has expressed a doubt of his re-elec- 
tion or even a regret at its certainty, or a 
wish that another choice might be made. 

We speak of course only of the party which 
has sustained him hitherto, and which had 
the election in its control. It is safe to sa 
that no Republican could have been nomi- 
nated or elected to either branch of the Legis- 
lature who was known to be opposed to the 
election of Mr. Sumner. This has been so 
well understood that, even without the 
formal expression given to the universal sen- 
timent by the resolution adopted at the State 
Convention, the result of the election yester- 
day would have been anticipated with entire 
confidence. 

Mr. Sumner has nobly earned this high 
tribute to his character and usefulness. When 
he was first elected to the Senate in 1851, 
there can be no doubt he was considerably 
in advance of the general sentiment, even of 
this State, on the questions which then 
agitated the country, and already gave rise 
to ominous indications of the coming storm. 
He had the good fortune, rare in any case, 
but still more rare for a public man and a 
statesman, to see the views and principles 
which he adhered to so persistently and con- 
scientiously, and advocated with such elo- 
quence and couragegradually gaining favour 
and becoming the controlling influence in the 
national councils, which to his enlarged in- 
fluence, no longer needed to defend them 
from contempt or attack, was entrusted the 
honourable responsibility of pointing out and 
guiding their application to the national 
policy. The brutal outrage which he suffered 
in his own person did very much, especiall 
in this State, to illustrate and enforce his 
opinions, as well as by the intense indigna- 
tion it provoked against the person who could 
commit, and the state of society which could 
tolerate it, to increase his popularity and in- 
fluence. 

During all the dangers of the war and the 
perplexities of reconstruction no other states- 
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man has so well understood the situation, or 
so clearly seen the true solution of the new 
problems which were continually demanding 
attention, and it is remarkable how often his 
views and methods, though declared at first, 
even by many of those who sought the same 
ends, to pire emt oy theorizing, have,on * 
maturer consideration and after fruitless ex- 
periments in other directions, been finally 
adopted and acted upon as not only sound 
in theory, but safe and effectual in practice. 

If Mr. Sumner ever recalls the memory of 
the envenomed opposition and detraction with 
which he was assailed by many influential 
men in his own State in the early part of his 
senatorial service, and the charges, which 
even many of his friends at that time hardly 
ventured utterly to deny, that he was unprac- 
tical, and not a representative of the business 
interests of Massuchusetts, he may be par- 
doned for a feeling of pride that he has so 
effectually lived them down, out of existence, 
and almost out of memory, and that in a 
service of eighteen years in the highest 
station in which the fellow-citizens of his 
native State can place him, he has so entirely 
won their confidence in his wisdom and 
integrity, that no one thinks of giving hima 
successor until he may choose to retize from 
the public service, or to transfer his labours 
to another field of usefulness. 








LANDS FOR THE FREEDMEN. 


Unner this heading the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter for October to December presented 
some very forcible remarks, sustained by 
incontestible evidence, well calculated to im- 
press on the American Missio: Associa- 
tion, in their great zeal to confer education 
and religious instruction on the freed, not 
to forget that, if suitable land was allotted to 
the unemployed, they would found villages, 
snibwvalle soon become capable of providing for 
instruction. It was stated that “a lady in 
Massachusets proposes to give the American 
Missionary Association 1000 dollars, to be 
invested by it in lands, to be sold to the Freed- 
men, and, when paid for, to be reinvested in 
other lands, which shall be sold in like 
manner, and thus serve as a bpd presen bless- 
ing to the people.” It wound up thus : “Go 
on, friends.” 

One reader of the Reporter, impressed 
with the practical wisdom of the conditional 
gift of the Massachusets lady, has written to 
the Committee of the American Missio 
Association, offering them 1001, to be a 
plied as directed by thelady, and 1001. to besup- 
plied in aid of education whenever the Com- 
mittee shall be prepared to institute in 
Florida a Normal Industrial School, on the 
plan pursued in the one already instituted 
at Hampton, to train, as future teachers, 
daughters of the freed Of the Hampton 
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Normal and Industrial School, the General 
Superintendent of Schools, in the last Re- 

rt, dated Washington, lst July, 1868, 
states: “ Thus in the home, on the farm, 
and in the schoolroom, the students have 
the opportunity to learn the three great les- 
sons of life —how to live, how to labour, and 
how to teach others.” Under the head 
“ Florida” the aforesaid Report states : 

“A good Normal School is needed in 
Florida, where coloured teachers can be pre- 
pared for the work, enabling the people con- 
tinually to become the educators of their 
own race. In aid of these objects, philan- 
thropists, who have money to spare, may 
confidently anticipate that immediate benefits 
will result from their donations. It mi:ht 
be-urged that Jumaica and other isles, hav- 
ing a freed population emancipated, and 
neglected by our Government, have a prior 
and astronger claim on us. Doubtless the 
generous and humane might disburse large 
sums of money annually in the relief of dis- 
tress in our misgoverned isles, provided 
they knew of competent almoners; but 
whilst legislation and administration are 
nearly exclusively vested in a caste of op- 
pressors, who can never be reconciled to a 
real freedom of the people, it would be mere 
almsgiving. Money applied under such 
circumstances would not be remedial— 
would not be the foundation of an early in- 
dependence and of progress. 

erhaps the following extract from the 
American Missionary ot January and Feb- 
ruary may create an interest in the objects, 
inspire confidence in the execution, and in- 
duce some of the rich to entrust them 
romptly with more ample means to carry 
into execution the measures devised : 


REMARKS BY REV. H. W. BEECHER. 
Sunday Morning, Nov. 29, 1868. 


I NEED not say to you that the boon of 
liberty given suddenly to four million men 
is of very doubtful utility, if you leave them 
in the helplessness and degradation in which 
liberty found them. The only ground on 
which sudden universal liberty is a blessing, 
is, that in giving liberty to men we assume 
all the responsibilities which go with it in 
their behalf. When parents take charge of 
children, they tacitly swear to God that they 
will discharge towards those children all the 





offices of true parentage; and when we, in | 
the place, as it were, of parents, gave to these | 
envnrup children the boon of liberty, it 

was, I doubt not, understood, in the pro- 

vidence of God, that we assumed not simply 

the issuing a proclamation of liberty, but the 

enforcing it. In giving them hberty, we 

guaranteed to them all those elements which 

are necessary to make liberty to them what 

it is to us—an imperishable blessing. 





You cannot make liberty a blessing to a 
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beast, nor to a savage man. Liberty, to be a 
benefit, must bring with it the tendency to 
development, to self-culture, to rise above 
animalism, to rise into the region of moral 
beings, into the free use of the understand- 
iny, and the conscience, and the heart. And 
any nation that gives millions of bondmen 
their liberty, and then leaves them to grovel 
unenlightened, has wrought a curse, and not 
a blessing. And I am free to say, that if the 
Christian American continent does nothing 
for the slaves but simply to break their out- 
ward bondage, and then lets them alone, it 
does nothing for them but to plunge them 
into a worse condition than they were in 
before. Men who pretend to be great lovers 
of the common people, and great and eminent 
in democracy, while they cry up the rights 
of the poor thut are white, are continually 
pointing to the condition of the black, and 
saying, “ That is the result of meddling 
with their normal condition!” and they say 
rightly, if that is to be their permanent 
State. 

But our reply is this: that as, when Christ 
exorcised the devil from the man the evil 
spirit cast him down upon the ground, and 
tore him, so that he wallowed, foaming at 
the mouth, and afterwards was as one dead, 
but nevertheless, being free from this devil, 
got up and got well; so we, having cast out 
the foul spirit of Slavery, expect to see the 
subject of it, for the time being, cast down 
and wallowing on the ground; but if the 
same Christ that spoke liberty to us and 
thein still stands by to see the work com- 
pleted, straightway he that has lain as dead 
shall begin to stir and litt himself up; and 
by-and-by, in his new manhood, when he 
learns his new duties, and adapts himself to 
his new condition, the wisdom of Providence 
and of Government in giving liberty to the 
oppressed will be clearly indicated. For 
there is nothing which a man can have that 
is better than liberty, if it is the liberty of the 
sons of God. 

The American Missionary Association, 
which had its ongin in the inspiration of 
liberty, and which was formed at a time 
when churches were ice bound, and other 
societies refused to speak a word, or have a 
word spoken, for the enslaved, feeling that 
there was need that there should be a testi- 
mony borne in behalf of the Gospel in this 
matter, entered upon its great work. And 
promptly, when war gave liberty to the 
blacks, it undertook the task of educatin 
them. And in this it has been successful. 
It sent last year 532 teachers, mostly women, 
among the Freedmen, sustaining schools in 
every single one of the Southern States. It 
does not propose to nibble at the edges; it 
contemplates the whole field. It has mea- 
sured it, and estimated its wants. ‘Twenty 
thousand teachers are wanted, not to be sent, 
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but to be sent and raised up in the midst of 
the late slave x pens in order to give 
them the light of intelligence. A Normal 
School ought, therefore, to be established in 
every Southern State, in order to prepare 
coloured people to be teachers. his is 
rapidly being done. Six high schools already 
are under the care of this Association. Nor- 
mal schools are established in Hampton, Va., 
in Charleston, 8. C., in Macon, Ga., in Mo- 
bile and Talladega, Ala., and chartered col- 
leges at Berea, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Atlanta, Ga. Other schools are rapidly 
advancing to the same grade. ‘There 
are calls in other States for just this same 
work. 

Then, on the other hand, there is a great 
work in rearing up churches, and establish- 
ing them ona fit ground—especially churches 
that shall know no caste. It would be very 
strange if God should destroy this foul spirit 
of caste, not through us on whose heads has 
shone the light of Christianity ever since we 
were born, but by beginning at the other 
end, and raising up coloured churches, and 
giving them position—coloured churches that 
shall be willing to take in white members, 
until by and by white churches will be wil- 
hing to take in coloured members ! 

ne church has been established in Charles- 
ton, S. C., which has taken the name of this 
church, and which is the largest coloured 
congregational church in the United States. 
It has been said that we should assume the re- 
sponsibility of getting this church out of debt, 
by helping them to pay for the building in 
which they worship. ‘That is as it may be. 
I do not make a special point of it. 

During the last year this Association has 
expended among the Freedmen, in cash, 
clothing, and Bibles, 344,000 dollars; and a 
good deal more is needed this year. 

Now, this work is not fugitive. It is being 
shaped so that it will coalesce with the State 
work; and, when the time comes, it will un- 
doubtedly be merged with the free common 
school efforts which are being made in — 
Southern State. At present this is the wor 
of the Christian church By the associations 
in the Episcopal church, in the Methodist 
church, in the Congregational church, and 
in the various other denominations, I suppose 
there cannot be fur from a million of dollars 
expended annually, in teaching these coloured 
people at the South. And it is a work which 
is worthy of Christianity, and a work whose 
fruits justify the time and means which are 
required to carry iton. And I declare that 
it 18 an everlasting vindication of the North 
from the charge and taunt that they were 
willing to break the bonds of the slave, and 
deatroy the ney of the slave-holder, and 
were not willing to lift the burden so much 
as with their little finger. They are lifting 
the burden to the amount, I suppose, of not 
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less, but more than.a million dollars a year, 
in meeting the necessities of the blacks, 
besides what is done for the whites—which is 
a great deal. 

I trust that, as you have always been 
forward in the inculcation and witness of 
those principles which at last have culminated 
in revolutionizing the policy of this continent, 
you may not be found lagging in the rear, or 
far behind any other churches, in contribut- 
ing the funds necessary to follow up this 
work, and establish these schools. In years 
past, our contributions have been numbered, 
not by hundreds, but by thousands of dollars ; 
and I ask your serious consideration of this 
great work this morning. Of you that 
have purposed to give five dollars, I ask 
twenty-five; of you that have purposed to 
give fifty, I ask two hundred; and you that 
have been accustomed to give a hundred, if 
God has prospered you, you cannot plant 
five hundred dollars where it will more ef- 
fectually work for emancipation, intelligence 
and piety, than in the hands of this Associa- 
tion. 

I ask you to look at it as a serious business, 
and make a contribution worthy of the past 
name of this church? No! Worthy of the 
suffering crowds that are dependent upon it? 
No! Worthy of that Name in which is all 
your hope and salvation; who though rich, 
for your sakes became poor; who gave his 
lite that you might be what you are now. 
See that you do not despise your brethren 
because they are humble and needy. 











“THE LIBERATOR,” DEMERARA, ON 
GOVERNOR HINCKS. 


THE sentiments, views and emotions of the 
inhabitants have been different according to 
the estimate they have formed of the seven 
years’ administration of his Excellency 
Sir Francis Hincks, our departing Gover- 
nor, 

In reviewing his Excellency’s remarkable 
career during these seven years it is almost 
impossible to approach its consideration 
without a tinge of partizanship in one 
direction or the other. Had the Beaumont 
controversy never arisen, and had our late 
Chief-Justice not been removed from the 
Bench of the — we do not hesitate to 
say that there would have been an unani- 
mous and universal ovation to the Governor 
on the termination of his official connection 
with the colony. The controversy to which 
we refer ended with the.sudden removal of 
Mr. Beaumont from the judgment seat, and 
ultimately with a knighthood to the Gover- 
nor. That under such circumstances men’s 
opinions are divided is natural, and hence the 
reluctance of the ex-Chief-J ustice’s friends to 
accord to the Governor that unqualified meed 
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_of praise which his undoubted distinguished 
ability exhibited in the administration of the 
affairs of the Colony merits. Inthe remarks 
which we make it is not our intention to 
exclude ourselves from the number of Mr. 
Beaumont’s admirers. We always believed 
him to be an upright, able, impartial 
judge—one who while he sat on the bench 

ew no distinction between man and man. 
Neither rank nor race, nor colour found any 
ts in his estimation—all were equal when 

rought before him, and under no circum- 
stances did he allow his judgment to be 
warped in his righteous administration of the 
law. It was no wonder therefore, that 
people have loved him with an uneradicable 
ove, and looked upon his expulsion from the 
bench as an act of unrighteousness by the 
authorities of Downing-Street. 

The Governor laid over a despatch from 
the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, dated 
the last day of his being in office, conveying 
the intelligence of his Excellency’s Knight- 
hood. The despatch was read as follows :— 


Downing-Street, 8th of Dec., 1868. 

Sir,—In my despatch of this day’s date, I 
have informed you that the Queen has been 
pleased to enlarge the existing Order of St. 
Michael and St. George, and to extend it to all 
the British Colonies, and I havehad great pleasure 
in submitting your name to Her Majesty for the 
dignity of a Knight Commander of that Order. 
Her Majesty has oe graciously pleased to ap- 
prove of that recommendation. 

Tt has been very satisfactory to me to mark 
my recognition of your services in more than one 
important position by includivng your name in 
the first list of appointments which has been 
submitted to the Queen on the extension of the 
Order. 

You will receive the insignia of the Order 
through the Secretary and Registrar, as soon as 
the necessary arrangements shall have heen made 
for giving full effect to the appointment. 

Ihave further to acquaint you that Her Majesty 
has been pleased to sanction the grant of the 
honour of a Companion of the same Order to Mr. 
Lucie Smith, formerly Attorney-General and 
now acting Chief Justice in the colony under 
your Government. 

I have &c., 


BUCKINGHAM & CHANDOS. 


The Governor mentioned to the court that 
according to the terms of the Clergy 
Ordinance passed in the early part of last 
year, there was asum of 1000 dollars for 
dissenting ministers placed at the disposal of 
the Court of Policy. He had received four 
applications for a share of that money from 
four ministers, three of them Congregation- 
alists, the Reverend Messrs. Corry, Macfar- 
lane, and Macarthur, and one, the Reverend 
Mr. Urling, who was in connection with the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church of the 
United States aad British America. He 
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suggested that as these were the only 
applications for the present year the amount 
should be equally divided among the four 
gentlemen named. They would thus receive 
250 dollars each, and if the court saw no 
objection, that would be the appropriation of 
the 1000 dollars for the year 1369. 

The appropriation was approved of. 

We very seriously regret to find the follow- 
ing announcemvnt in the Kingston (Jamaica) 

orning Herald of January 8th :— 


The post yesterday brought us the sad intelli- 
gence of the death of Mr. Justice Masheder, at 
Morant Bay, on Wednesday last, of yellow fever. 
The learned gentleman had been up to Kingston, 
where he spent Christmas Day, and on the 
Saturday following he went up to Strawberry 
Hill, on a visit to Judge Ker, and thence to 
Creighton, on a visit to His Excellency the 
Governor. He returned to St. Andrew, where 
he was complaining, and notwithstanding the 
the remonstrances of his friends, left for Morant 
Bay on Saturday at noon, in order to be at Port 
Antonio for the holding of his court on the follow- 
ing Tuesday. He became severely ill at the 
residence of Daniel Marshalleck, Esq., and was 
attended by Dr. Gerrard. Every attention that 
was possible was paid him, but he could not be 
induced to believe that his symptoms were of a 
serious character, and on Tuesday night last he 
succumbed to yellow fever. The loss of Mr. 
Masheder will be sadly felt in the district over 
which he presided as judge. The entire con- 
fidence that was felt in his judgments by the 
labouring classes was extending itself even to the 
planters, who at first could not understand that 
the old system was to be replaced by justice to all 
classes. Justice Masheder had hard work to 
overcome the prejudices consequent upon his 
appointment to the judgeship of the district, and 
just when he was on the eve of succeeding he has 
fallen a sacrifice to the climate. He has left a 
widow and young family in England to mourn 
his untimely death, to whom it must be a con- 
solation to know of the respect and esteem in 
which he was held in Jamaica during his short 
residence here. Mr. Masheder was a B.A. of 
Cambridge. 





IMPROVED CONDITION OF 
JAMAICA, 
Tae following extract is taken from a letter 
from an agent of the London Missionary 
Society, dated Jamaica, January 16th, 
1869 : 

The past has been a year of great mercy to us, 
and very considerable encouragement. All my 
stations are improved in every respect, aud [ 
would earnestly hope we are entering on a new 
and better era in the history of our island. I 
think the country is beginning to revive in all 
its interests, and we are perfeetly free from all 
political strife and agitation, so rife and so 
baneful in past, years. The church question is 
almost the only one that is engaging public at- 
tention, and that is being agitated only by peti- 
tions, for and against, to the Legislative Council. 
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But I imagine the course of events in England 
will affect the question more influentially than 
anything we can do here. 

Our file of Jamaica papers by the last 
mail fully confirms the impression con- 
veyed in the above extract. The present 
Governor, Sir J. P. Grant, found confi- 
dence utterly destroyed, and an actual 
deficit of 40,0007. in the annual expendi- 
ture. He and his Council have restored 
the finances, and for the first time for 
many years there is an excess of revenue 
over expenses. The administration of 
justice has been improved, and the impor- 
tant objects of education, police, and 
roads are receiving larger appropriations, 
and are being gradually brought under 
efficient control. A restoration of confi- 
dence has been followed by a revival of 
private enterprise. Two important public 
works have been commenced by public 
companies, viz. the extension of the Ja- 
maica Railway, now only thirteen miles 
long, and the formation of a slip dock in 
Kingston Harbour.—Leeds Mercury. 


DOMESTIC SLAVERY AT ACCRA. , 


THE pawn-system is a form of domestic 
Slavery which seems likely to be the most 
obstinate to eradicate. Itis prevalent, more 
or less, in all the settlements along the West 
Coast, but it appears that the British officials 
are at last endeavouring to suppress it. The 
system is open to the worst of abases, for 
though peonage is in reality the pledging of 
a person for debt, the peon becomes in point 
of fact a slave, and is so regarded and 
treated; hence the establishment of “ do- 
mestic Slavery,” in a form the more difficult 
to deal with, because the creditor has a 
prima facie right to security for the amount 
due tohim. Apart, however, from this form 
of bondage, we believe that slaves are Still 
bought and sold for domestic service on the 
Gold Coast, and we are glad to find that 
the attention of the British authorities is 
being directed to the extirpation of this 
system. ‘The writer of the following letter 
occupied the position of one of the Vice-Pre- 
sidents for Africa, at the Paris Anti-Slavery 
Conference in August 1867. It was a reply 
to the chiefs of Accra, who solicited him to 
present and support a petition to His Ex- 
cellency Sir Arthur Kennedy, complaining of 
Mr. Parker’s conduct in suppressing domes- 
tic Slavery. Mr. Rainy’s letter speaks for 
itself : 





Sierra Leone, Septemb:r 21, 1868. 
To the Chiefs of Accra. 


Gentlemen,—1 have read your petition rela- 
tive to His Honour Chief Magistrate Parker 
with attention, and regret that I can take no 
part in sustaining it. 
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It is the first time that any voice for aid from 
Africans has been neglected by me, and I deem 
it to be my conscientious duty to tell you why I 
now pursue this exceptional course upon my 
part. 

You are tainted by the curse of domestic 
Slavery—the greatest curse which ever dark- 
ened earth, and which has so long kept Africa 
in a lengthened night of bondage. 

I have combated the conduct of your chief 
magistrate when he violated every principle of 
humanity and law in Mr. Finlason’s case, but I 
will never check what I may designate his vir- 
tuous violation of your native laws in the sup- 
pression of soul-destroying Slavery. 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Kennedy, C.B., to 
whose hands the destinies of Africa are most for- 
tunately committed, won his most lasting honour 
in driving domestic Slavery from Sierra Leone 
during the period of his first administration ; nor 
is it probable, as a warm and sincere supporter 
of his government, that | should become the 
abettor of domestic Slavery in another form in 
your country. 

You talk about your native rights, but the 
right of any man in the possession of the person 
of his fellow-man has long since been condemned 
by the whole of civilization, and the noble strug- 
gle which has closed in the new world has bap- 
tized in oceans of blood the divine doctrine that 
freedom is the heaven-born inheritance of all 
men. 

As long as you have Slavery amongst you you 
can never prosper; like sin and sorrow, it leaves 
its deadly and withering blight upon all it 
touches, and when you meet with injustice re- 
member that you stand in the position of the 
ay, rt) hoisted upon his own petard.” 

My opinion may be unacceptable to you, but 
I will never abandon the sacred cause of truth 
and justice. And, in conclusion, 1 warn you 
against a system which wrecked the new world 
and against which the laws of heaven itself are 
opposed. 

I am, Gentlemen, Yours faithfully, - 
Wiiram Rainy. 








WESTERN FREEDMEN’S AID 
COMMISSION. 


WE call attention to the proceedings of the 
annual meeting of the Western Freedmen’s 
Aid Commission. It is doing an excellent 
work, and is entitled to a full share of the 
regard and attention of all who are bene- 
volently inclined. From a close observa- 
tion we are able to say that very few bene- 
volent Associations are so carefully and 
economically managed as the Western 
Freedmen’s Aid Commission. Under the 
management of a Board in which almost 
every religious denomination is _repre- 
sented, it is free from sectarian bias, and 
is worthy the confidence of all. We are 
pleased to see that our venerable friend 
Levi Coffin, though beginning to feel the 
infirmities of advancing age, is still ac- 
tively engaged in the noble work to which 
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the best years of his life have been de- 
voted. ay he be long spared to give 


counsel, and aid those thus engaged in ele- 
vating the lowly, and relieving the poor 
and needy. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the Western Freed- 
men’s Aid Commission was held in the Seventh 
Street Congregational Church, Wm. Penn 
Nixon was called to the chair. 

Rev. E. M. Cravath offered up prayer for bless- 
ings and guidance from our heavenly Father in 
the prosecution of the great work in which they 
were engaged. 

Mr.Thomas Kennedy was appointed Secretary 
pro tem. 

Mr. Kennedy, Corresponding Secretary, made 
a report full of interest, from which we glean 
the following :—Siuce October 1866, this Com- 
mi:sion has been co-operating with the Ameri- 
can Missiovary Association, under the favour- 
able terms then agreed upon. By this arrange- 
ment they have been able to conduct the work 
much more economically than it otherwise could 
have been done. During the year the common 
work has been under the charge of the following 
officers : 

Secretary —Rev. E. M. Cravath. 

Treasurer—Thos. Kennedy. 

General Agent—Levi Coffin. 


INAUGURAL PROCLAMATION OF 
PRESIDENT GRANT. 


THE new Congress assembled, and Mr 
James Blain, the Republican candidate, 
was elected Speaker of the House of Re- 
presentatives. 

General Grant took the oath of office as 
President of the United States. The fol- 
lowing is his inaugural proclamation : 

‘* Citizens,—Your suffrages have elected me 
to the office of President. I have taken the oath 
prescribed by the Constitution without mental 
reservation, and with the determination to do to 
the best of my ability all that is required of me. 
The responsibility of my position 1 feel—but I 
accept it without fear. The office which has 
been conferred upon me was unsought. On lead- 
ing questions I will express my views to Con- 
gress when I think it advisable.. I will inter- 
pose my veto to defeat measures to which I am 
opposed ; but all laws will be faithfully executed, 
whether they meet with my approval or not. I 
shall have a policy to recommend, but none to 
enforce against the will of the people. The laws 
are to govern all those opposing as well as those 
approving them. I know no methed to secure 
the repeal of obnoxious laws so effectual as their 
stringent execution. 

“* Many questions will arise during the next 
four years, and it is desirable that they should 
be appreciated calmly and without prejudice, the 
greatest th of the greatest number being the 
object to be obtaived. This requires security for 
the person, for property, and for religious and 
scare opivions throughout the country. All 
aws to secure this end will receive my best efforts 
towards their enforcement. 
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“A great debt has been contracted in securing 
the Union, the payment of which, and a return 
to a specie basis, as soon as can be accompiished 
without detriment to the debtor class or to the 
country at large, must be provided. ‘To protect 
the national honour every dollar of the Govern- 
ment indebtedness should be paid in gold, unless 
otherwise expressly stipulated at the time of 
being contiacted. Let it be understood that 
there must be no repudiation of a sing/e farthing 
of the public debt, and it will go far towards 
strengthening our credit, which ought to be the 
best in the world, and will ultimately enable us 
to replace the debt with bonds paying less inte- 
rest than we now pay. To this should be added, 
the faithful collection of the revenue, strict ac- 
countability to the Treasury for every dollar col- 
lected, and the greatest practicable retrench- 
ment. Who doubts the feasibility of paying 
every dollar with more ease than we now pay 
for useless luxuries ? 

‘+ Prostrate commerce must be rebuilt and in- 
dustry encouraged. 

‘*The young men of this country have a pecu- 
liar interest in maintaining the national honour. 
A moment's reflection upon our future command- 
ing influence among nations should inspire na- 
tional pride. How the public debt is to be paid, 
and how specie payment is to be resumed, is not 
so impurtant as that the plan should be adupted. 
The united determination to do is worth more 
than divided counsel on the method of doing. 
Legislation on this subject may not now be ne- 
cessary, por even advisable, but will be so 
when civil law is fully restored throughout the 
land, and trade shall have resumed its wonted 
channels. 

**1t s!.all be my endeavour to execute the laws 
in good faith, to collect all the revenues assessed, 
and to have them properly disbursed, 

**1 will to the best of my ability appoint only 
officers who will carry out this design. 

** Regarding foreign policy, I would deal with 
nations as equitably as the law requires that 
individuals should deal with each other. I would 
protect law-abiding citizens, whe her of native or 
foreign birth, whenever their rights are jeopar- 
dised and wherever the flag of our country floats. 
I would respect the rights of all nations, and 
demand equal respect for our own. If others 
depart from this rule in dealing with us we may 
be compelled to follow the precedent. 

‘The proper treatment of the Indians de- 
serves careful consideration. I will favour any 
course tending to their civilization, Christianiza- 
tion, and ultimate citizenship. 

‘*IT hope for and desire the adoption of the 
Suffrage Amendment to the Consutution. 

**in conclusion, | ask for patient forbearance 
one towards the other throughout the Jand, and a 
determined effort on the part of every citizen to 








share and cewent our happy union, and | ask 
| for prayers to God on behalf of this happy con- 
| summation.” 








| CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE 
| EDITOR. 

_Two communications have been received, 
‘one from Sierra Leone and another from the 
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Bahamas. They both detail matters of per- 
sonal grievance, with which we should hesi- 
tate to intermeddle, but that in each crops 
up the working of a prejudice which, we 
fear, too widely prevails in official life, and 
tends to prevent the generous administration 
of equal justice where the colour of skin 
indicates African descent. In one case, we 
hope, the cause of offence originated in an 
unguarded expression; yet its occurrence 
shewed an underlying stratwm of strong 
sympathy with narrow prejudice. The 

overnor had written confidentially to one 
of his employés “ that ob would not answer 
to propose” one gentleman —a ular 
meget tf the Aseeanty, but a ale of 
colour —‘“‘ to move,”’ and a white member “ to 
second, an address—the black before the 
white — the artillery volunteer before the 
rifleman.” The “confidential” note fell 
into the hands of the coloured gentleman, 
which all must regret, and became the sub- 
ject of correspondence between the Governor 
and the member, Mr. J. James M. Thomp- 
son; and we fear there was much force 
and truth in the comments of the offended 
legislator, when he says: “The evil effects 
which muy arise from such conduct on the 
part of the Governor are incalculable, par- 
ticularly in a colony such as the Bahamas, 
the great majority of whose inhabitants are 
persons of colour; and I feel it incumbent 
upon me to bring the matter under the con- 
sideration of your lordship, in order that 
Her Majesty’s Government may take steps 
to give satisfaction, not only to myself per- 
sonally, but to all those who are aggrieved 
thereby.” We wish the sensitive and just 
remonstrance had been followed by an 
amende, which wou'd have been honourable 
to each party. 

The second case is more voluminous, but 
we hope the present Colonial Secretary will 
exercise his usual wisdom and consideration 
in behalf of the people and the purity of the 
judicial bench in the colony of Sierra 
Leone, where so many interests are at stake. 
We doubt whether we dare give the sub- 
stance of the allegations, and even the facts 
of the complaint. Mr. William Rainy, a 
professional inhabitant, a barrister-at-law of 
the colony, acting both as advocate and 
attorney, in a case of charges against the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Huggins, has sup- 
plied us with copies of the proceedings as 
documentary evidence of circumstances 
which would destroy all confidence in the 
presiding judge against whom such charges 
could be proved. The colonial authorities 
of Downing Street who were in office in 
April 1868 appear to have ignored com- 
plaints, winked at charges, and refused in- 

uiry, when Mr. Sheridan, member for 

udley, brought the matter before the 
House of Commons. We trust the present 
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Governor of the colony and the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies will give earnest at- 
tention to Mr. Rainy’s representations, 
though he bea man of colour. The inte- 
rests of the people in our West-India colo- 
nies, as well as in Africa, and our sympathy 
for the Freedmen in America prompt us to 
vigilance in such developments of unright- 
eous prejudice against the laws and works of 
the Supreme Creator and Ruler, “ who has 
made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

We have been assured certain inhabitants 
of the Island of St. Vincent complain that 
their Colonial Assembly is illegally consti- 
tuted, inasmuch as no “ ey ip of Elec- 
tors ’’ was made, as is required by law ; aliens, 
subjects of other States, were allowed to 
vote; insolvent debtors have taken their 
places,~to which they were thus elected, 
without the legal qualification ; an alien, so 
chosen, has been appointed by the Lieut.- 
Governor as an ex-officio member; and the 
President of these Assemblies, appointed b 
the Lieutenant-Governor, is engaged in trade 
and interested in almost every local public 
contract, even such as are for supplying 
meat to Her Majesty’s troops in the colony, 
his knowledge from official sources giving 
him advantage over other firms. The ob- 
servant electors have expressed their appre- 
hensions, in a memorial to our Colonial 
Minister, and we quite anticipate the home 
authorities will give it due consideration. 
There is a dread with our correspondents 
of the island becoming virtually a Crown 
Colony, which they would re as a cala- 
mity. They represent the late taxation as 
making the labourers thoroughly discon- 
tented. They especially single out “ Troops 
Tax,” “ Trade Tax,” “ Dog Tax,” “ House 
Tax,” and “ Acreage Tax ;” and declare the 
last as wholly unnecessary, except for the 
purpose of keeping up a. staff of useless offi- 
cials. Our friends in St, Vincent will see 
that our sympathies are engaged in their 
behalf, though we have abridged their com- 
munications. We rejoice to learn that the 
crop of 1868 reached that of 1847, the largest 
since 1838, the closing year of the appren- 
ticeship, though three-fourths of the estates 
have changed ewners within a few years. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER. 


Feb. 3, 1869. 


‘“‘ The city is in a state of insurrection. The 
Cubans wish to free the Island of Spain, but the 
Spanish residents wish to continue a colony of 
that country under the new Government, what- 
ever it may be. ‘lo keep the Cubans down they 
have formed a volunteer corps to aid the Spanish 
soldiers. You meet those volunteers with their 
side arms at every turn, and as many of them 
are from the lowest ranks of society they take 
advantage of their position, often entering houses 
in search of concealed arms and — 
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with no other motive than plunder. Any one 
expressing sympathy with the party in favour of 
the independence of the island is at once either 
shot or bayonetted. Two weeks ago there was 
some political demonstration in the theatre, 
which coming to the knowledge of the volunteers, 
they fired into the building; many were killed, 
and a great number wounded. It has been 
indeed and is yet the reign of terror here, and 
we shall be glad when we get away. We take 
no part, but 1 had an opportunity one day while 
in conversation with a Cuban who could speak 
English, of telling him that the independence of 
the island without freedom to the slave could 
not have the Divine blessing. He assured me 
it was their intention to liberate the slave. It 
has been trying to us, from want of a knowledge 
of the Spanish, not to be able to speak to the 
coloured people. Their countenances indicate a 
state of despair, and well may it be so, driven as 
they are by the lash, with no prospect of liberty 
this side of the grave. But God rules in the 
kingdom of men, and in His own time He will 
break their yoke. May the daughters of Spain, 
like those of America, come over and educate 
these people, who are now in a state of gross 
ignorance. What a field of Missionary labour 
the emancipation of the slaves in Cuba would 
open! G. D. 
[The writer of the letter from which this 
extract is taken enjoys the full confidence of 
our Committee, and we doubt not his repre- 
sentations are correct as to the state of the 
island of Cuba. Feb. 1869.—Ep. p. t.] 


COMPENSATION TO THE 
JAMAICANS. 


Ir appears that a determination has been 
arrived at not to award compensation to the 
innocent sufferers by martial law in Jamaica, 
whose preety was ruthlessly destroyed b 

the military. Many hundreds of poor comer 5 
lost their little all, whe were in no way com- 
promised in Mr. Eyre’s alleged conspiracy, 
in no way mixed up in the riot of the 11th 
October, in no way implicated in resistance 
to authority. We have ascertained incident- 
ally, but positively, the fact we have asserted. 
Mrs. Ann Shannon, the mother-in-law of 
the late George W. Gordon, was one of the 
sufferers by martial law. Her estate was 
invaded, the house upon it emptied, her 
cattle driven off, and damage to her property 
of an irreparable kind committed in the most 
wanton manner. In 1866 this lady sent in 
a claim for compensation to the Governor of 
Jamaica, Sir John P. Grant, and received a 
reply to the effect that the matter would be 
taken into consideration. Many months 
elapsed: . she came to England,. and again 
addressed the Governor, who answered that 
her case had been referred to the Colonial 
Office. An application to the Duke of 
Buckingham produced the reply that she must 
substantiate her statement respecting such 
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reference. She did so by sending in a copy of 
her correspondence with Sir John Grant. 
In the course of a few weeks she was in- 
formed that there must be some error, but 
a reference would at once be made to the 
Governor of Jamaica. On the 16th October 
last year, Mrs. Shannon sent the Governor 
a copy of the Duke of Buckingham’s reply, 
and on the ]4th of November the following 
answer was returned— 
* Colonial Secretary's Office, 

**¢ Jamaica, 14th November, 1868. 

‘*Mapam,—I am directed by the Governor of 
Jamaica to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 16th October, enclosing one from the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

“1 am directed to inform you that Her 
Majesty’s Government have decided that no 
compensation for losses incurred during the dis- 
turbances of October 1865 shall be granted from 
Imperial funds, and that there are no funds at 
the disposal of the Colonial Government available 
for the purpose. 

“TI am, Madam, 
** Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) ‘‘ Henry IRvING, 
** Colonial Secretary.” 
‘Mrs. A. Shannon.” 


Thus after two years’ suspense, this lady 
is coolly informed that she is not to receive 
compensation for the losses she has suffered, 
and we conclude that others in the same 
category are im a similar position. The case 
is one for further ventilation, not only on 
account of the justice of the claims, but be- 
cause the grounds of refusal are not sound, 
compensation to another claimant having 
been actually granted. 

Our readers may remember that amongst 
the victims of Mr, Eyre’s policy was one 
General Lamothe, a Haytian, who, upon 
some idle suspicion of being engaged in an 
imaginary plot against the peaee of the 
island, in connection with G. W. Gordon 
and others, was arrested and conveyed on 
board ship, where his effects were spoiled, a 
large quantity lost or stolen, and he himself 
subjected to the grossest indignities. He 
complained of this treatment, and finally sent 
in a memorial demanding compensation. 
We are informed that the sum of 2000/, has 
been awarded to him after a protracted 
correspondence, being about the tenth part 
of the damages he alleged himself to have 
sustained. Now we require to be informed 
out of what fund this amount has been or is 
to be paid? Mrs. Shannon's claim, be it 
remarked, is not repudiated; she is merely 
informed ‘ there are no funds at the disposal 
of the Colonial Government available for its 
discharge, and that it has been determined 
that no award shall be made out of Imperial 
funds.” We do not know for a certainty, 
but feel pretty sure General Lamothe’s claim 
has been or will be satisfied out of the 
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Imperial treasury; and see no reason why 
others, every whit as just, should not bemet 
from the same source. Our argument has 
always been that all sums awarded for com- 
pensation in such cases, should be paid out of 
the Consolidated fund, the burden on which 
might be lightened by grants of Crown lands 
of equivalent value in cases where the claim- 
ants would be benefited by such an equiva- 
lent. Such is our view still 

There is the very grievous case of Mrs. 
Gordon, whose husband’s murder has reduced 
her toabsolute penury. So longas the Tory 
Ministry was in office; so long as the House 
of Commons was occupied with the debates 
on the new Reform Bill; so long as the old 
Parliament sat, there seemed no probability 
of bringing her case successfully before the 
House; but it is time to ascertain whether 
a meed of justice is or not to be granted to 
her, and whether a pension will be refused 
to her, sufficient in amount to enable her to 
pass the remainder of her days beyond the 
reach of want. The Lord Chief Justice of 
England has declared that Gordon was un- 
justifiably put to death; .therefore his 
widow's case is all the more distressing ; and 
if the Government refuse to her justice, an 
appeal to the people at large will, we hope, 
confirm his verdict in a substantialform. It 
is monstrous to allege that the Imperial Ex- 
chequer has no funds at command to do an act 
of justice, when a sum of nearly 9,000,000/. 
can be found to defray the cost of asserting 
what is called the national honour. One 
thousandth part of the amount squandered 
in the war in Abyssinia would probably 
suffice to compensate the whole of the inno- 
cent sufferers by martial law surviving in 
Jamaica. The Abyssinian victims of that 
wretched squabble with King Theodore 
originated their own misfortune ; but if the 
national honour was compromised in their 
case, how much more deeply is it involved 
in the refusal of justice to the Jamaica victims, 
who committed no offence whatever, yet 
suffered at the hands of soldiers the most 
cruel indignities and persecutions, and in 
numerous cases were burnt out of their little 
homes, and driven into the bush, shelterless 


and ruined. Their case is surely one the | 


present Parliament ought to take up. 








ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN POR- 
TUGUESE COLONIES. 
On the 28th of February last a telegram, 
dated from Lisbon the 27th, was published 
in La Correspondencia, the leading evening 
aper in Madrid, anncuncing that the 
ortuguese Government had decreed the 
emancipation of the slaves in Portuguese 
territory. No record of this important fact 


appeared in any English paper in the 
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telegraphic columns of news, but it formed 
the subject of a letter in the Morning Star 
from its Special Correspondent in the 
Spanish capital. Up to the present time we 
have been unable to obtain the particulars of 
the decree, but hope to do so before going 
to press. In the meanwhile, a few details 
of the more recent legislative measures of 
Portugal for the abolition of Slavery and 
the slave-trade may be interesting. 

On the 10th December 1836, a Decree 
for the abolition of the slave-trade. 

On the 3rd July 1842, a Treaty with 
Great Britain on the same subject. 

‘On the 22nd February 1854, a Bill 
extending to all the ultra-marine possessions 
of Portugal, without exception, the pro- 
visions of the Alvaras, or Charter of the 19th 
September 1761, and the 16th of January 
1773. These declared free all slaves there- 
after introduced into the Portuguese 
colonies and slave-born children. hey 
became dead letters with regard to the 
latter, but operated as prohibitory of slave- 
trading to Portuguese colonies. 

On the 14th September 1854, tribunals 
established to adjudicate upon prizes or 
captures of slavers. 

On the 14th December 1854, a Decree 
for the registration of slaves within a 
period of thirty days; all not registered to 
be held free. 

On the 30th June 1856, a further Decree 
on the same subject, declaring free all slaves 
belonging to the State. 

On the 24th July 1856, a Decree for 
the emancipation of new-born slave children. 

On the 5th July 1856, a Decree abolishing 
Slavery in Ambriz. 

On the 25th July 1856, a Decree eman- 
cipating the slaves belonging to churches. 

On the 23rd December 1856, a Decree 
abolishing Slavery in Macao. 

On the 29th April 1858, a Decree de- 
claring that Slavery shall cease in 1878, in 
all the trans-marine possessions of Portugal. 

The Decree of the 5th July 1856 was 
subsequently extended to Angola and 
Benguela, and was to come into operation 
three months after its promulgation there; 
but the official authorities found means of 
avoiding its publication, so it became a dead 
letter. With reference to the Bill of the 
22nd February, already partially commented 
upon, its provisions were also disregarded in 
Angola and Benguela, and the East-African 
colonies of Portugal, where alone they were 
of any practical value. In other Portuguese 
settlements, the slaves had long died out. 
To these the only advantage was the pro- 
hibition to introduce fresh slaves, as they at 
once became free. 

The Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society made many unsuc- 
cessful attempts to obtain reliable statistics 
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of the number of the slave population in 
Angola, Benguela, and the East-African 
Portuguese settlements, extending along a 
line of coast from Delagoa Bay to Ca 
Delgudo; at any rate the jurisdiction of the 
crown of Portugal is claimed over, it. 
There is reason to believe that the number 
of slaves actually possessed by Portuguese 
subjects in the Mozambique territory is not 
large; and the late Mr. Commissioner 
Gabriel, of Loando, estimated it not to 
exceed a hundred thousand in the provinces 
of Angola and Benguela. No certain 
information on this point can, however, be 
iven. The Portuguese Government: has 

own itself pertinaciously jealous on this 
score, though it must necessarily possess 
accurate details. 

On the 29th November 1866, a Royal 
Commission was appointed to consider what 
further measures could be adopted to 

romote the abolition of Slavery. The 
Pilowi was its composition:—The Mar- 

uis de Sa; the Conde de Lavradio; Senhor 

arlos Busta da Silva; Senhor Mendes 
Leal; Senhor Antonio Augusto Teixira de 
Vasconcellos; Senhor Francisco Joaquim 
da Costa e Silva; Senhor Antonio Joze de 
Leixas; Senhor Fernando da Costa Leal; 
Senhor Francisco Liuz Gomes; Senhor 
Francisco d’ Oliveira Chaimes ; Senhor Joao 
Tavares d’Almeida; Senhor Joaquim Joze 
Goncalves Mattos Correa; Senhor Joaquim 
Pinto de Magalhaes; Senhor Joze Antonio 
Maia; Senhor Joze Baptista d’Andrada ; 
Senhor Joze Joaquim de Silva Guardado ; 
Senhor Leandre Joze da Costa; Senhor 
Manuel Joze d’Oliveira Limar, and Senhor 
Sebastiao Lopes de Calheiros e Menezes. 
This Commission sent in a Report and a 
Bill, which the Government referred to the 
Council for the Colonies. The Council 
tendered another Report and a counter 
project, and these were apparently under 
consideration when the Ministerial crisis of 
1867 led to the dissolution of the Chambers. 
Our readers may remember that in July of 
that year a joint deputation from the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society and the Comité Frangais 
d@ Emancipation, had an interview in Paris 
with the King of Portugal, and presented 
him two addresses, On that occasion they 
were assured that the Commission had been 
“studying the question of abridging the 
term of Slavery.” It is therefore probable 
that the decision recently announced has 
been to declare Slavery forthwith abolished 
throughout the Portuguese possessions. We 
hope to obtain evidence such is the case. 
At the same time, seeing how easily Portu- 
guese officials seem to have evaded the 
execution of similar decrees, we shall not 
feel satisfied the one under notice will not 
also be disregarded unless heavy penalties 
for offences under it are imposed. 
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THE INSURRECTION IN CUBA. 
THE troubles which have retarded in Cuba 
the work of abolition, are the natural fruits 
of the neglect of the Provisional Govern- 
ment to extend to the island the rights, 
liberties and privileges gained by the revo- 
lution of September last. The metropolis 
appears always to have been guided in her 
treatment of the Cubans by some disposition 
to consider them as a distinct part of the 
population ; to be governed as a conquered 
people. The same policy has been observed 
in relation to them which embittered the 
feelings of the inhabitants of the other 
American colonies of Spain, and led to 
their independence, and unless the largest 
measures of reform are speedily conceded, 
Cuba may follow the example of her sisters. 
We believe, however, matters have not 
reached the crisis at which reconciliation is 
no longer possible. Cuba has ever mani- 
fested a devoted spirit of loyalty towards 
the mother country, as is proved by the 
heavy sacrifices she has made for it. When 
involved in the sanguinary contests which 
left Spain without provinces on the Ameri- 
can continent, Cuba expended blood and 
treasure unsparingly to suppress rebelling ; 
and again, when she was engaged in com- 
bating Nupoleon, neither men nor money 
were denied to the utmost extent of its 
resources. The history of the island is in a 
measure that of the vicissitudes of the 
metropolis. Both declared liberty in 1812; 
both deplored the reaction of 1814. When, 
in 1829, political regeneration once more 
seemed about to be assured in the Peninsula, 
the Cubans rejoiced as much as their fellow- 
citizens in Spain, and in like manner re- 
signed themselves to the reaction of 1832, 
accepting, as they did, the ‘‘ Royal Statute”? - 
of that day. This attachment to the 
mother country must have been strong 
indeed to resist the affronts, the negligence, 
the charges the Cubans had to sustain; 
especially their deprivation of the right to 
representation in the Cortes, when, in 1837, 
their deputies, duly elected according to 
law, were excluded from Congress, fe is 
necessary to allude to these historical facts, 
because they throw much ligt on the actual 
position of parties in the island, and furnish 
data for a tolerably independent judgment 
upon the probable result of the present 
struggle. The relations will more readily 
be understood of the Cubans proper, or 
Creoles, to the Peninsularists, or Spanish 
party ; the latter being the real supporters 
of the slave-trade i Slavery, and the 
bitterest enemies of progress, whilst the 
former comprises the section favourable to 
radical reforms of every kind. The Spanish 
party has long been sufficiently powerful 
to control the Government of the island 
through family and other influences at 
home, and the corruvtion incidental to slave- 
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trading. On the other hand, the Cuban 
soe ie not been always united, and its 
Sivitens have presented opportunities for its 
opponents to step in at a crisis, when 
unanimity of purpose on the other side 
would have carried the day. Thus, whilst 
no difference of opinion may be said to have 
existed amongst the Liberals as to the 
absoiute necessity of reforms, some sought 
to accomplish them through annexation to 
the United States, others by declaring the 
island independent, and a third section again 
by establishing an autonomic Government, 
in direct relation, nevertheless, with the 
mother country. Differences of views also 
respecting the abolition of Slavery tended 
to prevent united action in its favour, and 
as agriculture and commerce are carried on 
almost exclusively by the Peninsular party, 
it always threw itself into the ranks of those 
whose policy, for the time being, assimilated 
most closely to its own. Here is a fact in 
illustration. When the Royal Decree 
arrived in the island for the constitution of 
a commission to deliberate in Madrid on the 
subject of certain projected reforms, the 
Peninsular party was able to obtain of the 
Captain.General such a modification of the 
electoral regulations as gave it the almost 
entire control of the elections for delegates. 
These regulations, as originally framed, 
would have given, had they been acted 
upon, a large majority to the Creole party ; 
but, by dividing the category of “ — 
ture and commerce” into two distinct 
sections, instead of leaving it as a unity, it 
secured a number of representatives suffi- 
cient to balance that of the two groups into 
which the professions and other interests 
were divided. This circumstance may, 
to many of our readers, appear at first 
sight to have no special bearing on the 
Cuban question, as it affects ubolition ; but 
had the electoral regulations not been modi- 
tied in the manner signified, the report of 
the commission would probably have been 
in favour of immediate emancipation—w hich 
was the recommendation of the minority— 
instead of a scheme recommending abolition 
in fifteen years, with an indemnity of 
541. 12s, per slave to each slaveholder.* 

The foregoing very imperfect sketch will 
tarow light upon the failure of the Lopez 
expedition, and of the other attempts of 
certain filibusteros in alliance with the old 
pro-Slavery party in the South, to obtain 
possession of Cuba by force. It will also 
explain the failure of the leaders of the 
present revolt in attaching any considerable 
portion of the population to the flag of 
“independence,” after they had succeeded 
in securing so large an amount of sympathy 
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for the original movement in favour of their 
rs age demand, namely, the extension to 
Cuba of the rights and privileges secured by 
the revolution of September. 

The attitude of the Cubans when the 
news of the overthrow of the reigning 
family and the establishment of a Pro- 
visional Government reached them, was one 
of joyful expectancy. Lersundi—the no- 
minee of Isabella Segunda—did not accept 
the revolution. He even went so far as 
to celebrate the Queen’s anniversary with 
offensive ostentation. A movement of 
uneasiness and impatience soon manifested 
itself throughout the community, and as 
time wore on and the Provisional Govern- 
ment made no sign, it developed into one of 
insubordination, and finally burst into open 
revolt. General Lersundi found himself 
unable to cope with this movement, sus- 
tained as it was, overtly or covertly, b 
some of the leading men of the Island. 
Cespedes, Figuerdo, Arango, Marquez de 
Santa Lucia, General Aguilero, y sont 
General Marmol, Hernandez, and General 
Quesada, the leaders of the revolt, took up a 

sition in the centre of the district they 
inhabited, of which Bayamo was the chief 
town, as well as the birthplace of Cespedes, 
and recruited their forces as far as they 
could. They prevailed on the Maroons to 
join them, constituted themselves an inde- 
pendent Government, of which they at once 
assumed the functions, and even solicited 
recognition at the hands of the United 
States. The few skirmishes which took 
place between them and the regular forces 
—with results variously reported at the 
time—seem to have been, on the whole, 
disastrous to them. Although the Pro- 
visional Government had not intimated the 
precise nature of its intentions, it was known 
that General Dulce had been appointed to 
replace Lersundi, and that he would on his 
arrival declare the policy of the mother 
country. This knowledge tended to para- 
lyze the revolutionary movement, because it 
held sumbers aloof, who, though sym- 
pathising with its object, yet felt reluctant 
to join it, until the new Cuptain-General 
should either give them hopes of a favourable 
change of policy, or leave them none. 
Bayamo at length fell into the hands of 
Lersundi’s soldiers, and this was their first 
serious encounter with the irregular forces 
of Cespedes. On the 4th of January 
General Dulce arrived. His instructions 
were to attempt conciliation, and if this 
course failed, to telegraph for troops, and on 
their arrival to proceed in force against the 
rebels. In anticipation of his arrival, and 
with a view a ‘wap we! field an 
auxiliary most dre y the Spaniards, : 
Cespedes, who as well as his colleagues had 
emancipated his slaves, issued a proclama- 
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tion, which obtained credit at the time, as 
one of emancipation, but turned out to be 
very partial in its effect. Dulce at once 
proclaimed a general, but conditional amnesty 
and certain liberties, promising more; but 
Cespedes replied that it was now “too late,’’ 
and set up the banner of independence. 
Many of his colleagues, however, differing 
from him in opinion, quitted his side, 
amongst them Arrango, a nephew of the 
late x 2elhon Arrango, resident in Madrid, 
and one of the first to take part in the 
abolitionist movement inaugurated there, in 
October 1864. The penalty Arrango nephew 
paid was death. He was foully assassinated. 
Almost simultaneously with the refusal of 
the amnesty by Cespedes, and his rejection 
for himself and supporters of the liberties 
roclaimed by Dulce, riots occurred in 
avana, and in three or four other towns, 
which were exaggerated into “an insurrec- 
tion of the entire island.” General Dulce’s 
demand for troops—although a simple result 
of the failure of his conciliatory measures— 
terided to give authority to this rumour, the 
natural inference being that unless the 
revolt had spread and acquired alarmin 
— he would not send for additiona 
, having already more than 20,000 
regulars at his command, and an organized 
corps of volunteers amounting to from 40,000 
to 50,000 men, well armed and equipped. 
But the truth really seems to be that 
Cespedes was deserted. Dulce has revoked 
the liberties he proclaimed, placed the island 
under martial law—the forty days’ grace he 
allowed for submission having expired—and 
has proceeded with every rigour inst 
those taken in arms, shooting them without 
mercy. The latest rumour is that the 
insurrectionists are everywhere surrendering 
in large numbers, and that Dulce has tele- 
phed to Madrid, countermanding the 
espatch of any more troops. In fact, it is 
affirmed that the revolt is at an end. 
Bayamo, Puerto Principe—taken by 300 men 
only—Manzinilla, Las Tunas, Holquim, El 
Cobre, places which the “rebels” held, have 
all again fallen into the hands of the Govern- 
ment, almost without a shot. Cespedes is 
cut off from communication with the sea- 
bourd and with the towns in the centre, and 
is confined to the mountains there, where he 
will soon be dislodged, unless he surrenders 
at discretion. This assurance was given out 
from head-quarters to the home Government. 
Greatly is it to be deplored that the Provi- 
sional Government should, by its delay, have 
brought about so sad_a crisis. We cannot 
but sympathize with men who are contend- 
ing’ for their freedom, and every palliation 
may be urged for the Cuban patriots, exas- 
perated by a declaration of partial instead of 
complete liberty, ‘and who, forewarned by 
experience of previous treachery, naturally 
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mistrusted the intentions, as they contemned 
the timid policy of a Government which had 
given apparent signs of reactionary tenden- 
cies. On the other hand, the proclamation 
issued by Cespedes does not exhibit so much 
sympathy with the slaves as consideration 
for his owner—a fact not to be wondered at, 
seeing that he and the chief of his coadjutors 
were the friends and partisans of Lopez, of 
Quitman, and of the manifest-destiny men, 
who oo annexation to the United States, 
when, if it meant freedom for the Cubans, 
also meant a continuation of the institution 
of Slavery. The immediate object of the 
proclamation seems to have been to excite a 
war of races, to be turned to account for the 
ultimate establishment of the independence 
of the island. We append the text :— 


PROCLAMATION OF EMANCIPATION, 


Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, Captain-General of 
the Cuban Army of Liberation, and intrusted 
with the Provisional Government : 


The revolution of Cuba, while proclaiming the 
independence of the country, has proclaimed with 
it all the liberties, and could net well commit 
the great inconsistency of restricting them to 
only one D sorb of the population of the country. 

Free Cuba is incompatible with a Slave Cuba, 
and the abolition of Spanish institutions must 
include, and by necessity and by reason of the 
greatest justice does include, the abolition of 
Slavery as the most odious of all. ‘Ihe abolition of 
Slavery has, therefore, been mentioned among 
the principles proclaimed in the first manifesto 
issued by the revolution, and in the opinion of 
all Cubans, truly liberal, its entire realization 
must be the first of the acts for which the 
country employs its conquered rights. 

But as a general measure it can only be fully 
effected when the country, in the full use of its 
conguered rights can, by means of universal 
suffrage, make the most suitable provision for 
carrying it through to real advantag~, both for 
the old and the new citizens. 

The object of the present measure is not, nor 
can it be, the abrogation of a right which those 
who are at present directing the operations of 
the revolution, are far from believing themselves 
entitled to invade; thus precipitating the solution 
of so difficult a question. u the other hand, 
however, the Provisional Government could not, 
in its turn, oppose the use of a right which our 
slave-holders oem in virtue of our laws, and 
which many of them wish to exercise—namely, 
to emancipate their slaves at once. It also sees 
how desirable it is to employ at once in the 
service of the country the freedmen, and how 
necessary to hasten to prevent the evils which 
they and the country might receive from a failure 
to employ them immediately. The Government, 
therefore, urges the adoption of provisional dis- 
positions, which are to serve as a rule for the 


uilitary, chiefs in the several districts of this 


department, in order to so!ve the questions 
presented to them. 

Therefore, availing myself of the faculties with 
which I am invested, I have now resolved that 
the following articles be observcd :— 
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First. Free are the slaves whom their masters 
at once present to the military chiefs for this pur- 
pose, the owners reserving, if they choose, a 
claim to the indemnification which the nation 
may decree. 

Second. The freedmen shall, for the present, 
be employed iu the service of the country in such 
@ manner as may be agreed upon. 

Third. To this end a committee shall be ap- 
eee to find for them employment, in accor- 

ance with regulations to be issued. 

Fourth. In other cases, the slaves of loyal 
Cubans of the neutral Spaniards and foreigners 
shall continue to work, in accordance with the 
principle of respect for property proclaimed by 
the revolution. 

Fifth. The slaves of those who have been con- 
victed of being enemies of the country and openly 
hostile to the revolution, shall be confiscated with 
their other property and declared free without a 
right to indemnity, utilizing them in the service 
of the country. 

Sizth. The owners who shall place their slaves 
in the service of the revolution without freeing 
them for the present, shall preserve their right 
- long as the Slatery question in general is not 

ecided. 

Seventh. The slaves of the Palisades* who 
may present themselves to the Cuban authorities, 
shall at once be declared free, with a right either 
to live amoug us or to remain among the moun- 
taineers. 

Eighth. The isolated refugees who may be 
captured, or who may, without the consent of 
their masters, present themselves to the autho- 
tities or military chiefs, shall not be received 
without consulting with their masters. 

Cantos M. CesPEDEs. 

Bayamo, Dec. 27, 1868. 

An analysis of this proclamation will 
suffice to show that its tendency is mis- 
chievous rather than benevolent. The pre- 
amble declares the incompatibility of the 
revolutionary Government to interfere with 
the rights of property, though it also declares 
that Slavery must abolished. In this 
respect it is not more advanced than the 
Spanish Government, nor than the bulk of 
Cuban abolitionists, In the next place it is 
left to universal suffrage to determine 
whether emancipation shall take place, and 
in what form. The Provisional Government 
says just as much when it refers to the Cortes 
—the delegates of the people—the ultimate 
decision of the question. As to opposing 
the right of slave-holders to emancipate their 
slaves, the notion is simply absurd. 

As to the sections of the decree, very few 
owners would be likely to comply with the 
first, simply because by retaining’ possession 
of their slaves they could make sure of the in- 
demnity the Cortes are certain to award. 
The second and third clauses empower the 
revolutionary committee to employ the slaves 





® The Maroons, who live apart in the 
mountains. [Ep. A. 8. R. 
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as soldiers, or otherwise. Their services 
would still be forced. The fourth clause 
does not improve the condition of “the slaves 
of loyal Cu and neutral Spani and 
foreigners ;” and the “respect for pro 4 
is simply a recognition of the rights of slave- 
owners. The fifth clause is a declaration of 
war against all the slave-owners who do not 
join the revolution, and a confiscation of 
their slaves for the purposes of the revolution. 
The sixth clause is a supplement to the first, 
but constitutes the revolutionary leaders the 
guardians of slaves as property. It is not 
clear what advantage the alternative of 
returning to live with the mountaineers 
would give to the slaves referred to in the 
seventh clause, nor what would be the benefit 
to them of being declared free to be imme- 
diately converted into soldiers. The last 
clause is — a Fugitive Slave Act in a 
compendious form. It will thus be seen 
that the effect of the so-called emancipation 
proclamation would not be to restore the 
slave to freedom, but to place such as come 
under its provisions entirely at the disposal 
of the revolutionary authorities, without the 
guarantees which the slave-owners may anti- 
cipate from the legislation preparing by the 
home Government. 

It were of course hazardous to affirm that 
the Cuban insurrection is positively su 
pressed, or is certain to be suppressed. The 
Spanish authorities have an unpleasant way 
of crying victory in the face of a defeat or 
of acheck. We can only give such facts 
as come to us upon authority, and test them 
by the position of the two parties in the field. 
Coniston may yet hold out in the mountains; 
but the prospect of ultimate success seems to 
be daily diminishing. The sooner the island 
is again settled, the greater will be the pro- 
bability of speedily solving the question of 
emancipation. 











PARLIAMENTARY. 


a 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
ENSLAVEMENT OF KAFFIR CHILDREN. 


Mr. R. Fowter asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government had been directed to 
the systematic enslavement of Kaffir children by 
the Boers of the Transvaal Republic; whether 
any steps had been taken to induce the authori- 
ties to fulfil that provision of the treaty of 1852 
which prohibited egg and whether there 
was any objection to produce on an early day all 
the correspondence on this subject which had 
taken place between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Governor of the Cape Colony, or an 
other persons either in this country or in So 
Africa. The Boers were originally settled nearer 
the Cape, but having been re holders of Hot- 
tentot slaves, and thinking their rights invaded 
by the Emancipation Act of 1832, they moved 
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to the northward, and settled north of the Vaal, 
on one of the finest tracts of land in South 
Africa. There they became a source of great 
difficulty, owing to their constant conflict with 
native tribes, and occasionally with the British 
Government. The treaty of 1852, a the 
independence of the South African Republic was 
acknowledged, was generally favourable to the 
Boers, and it placed the native tribes entirely at 
their mercy, inasmuch as the Boers were en- 
abled to obtain a constant supply of ammunition 
from which the natives were cut off. The result 
had been that a system of Slavery had sprung 
up in South Africa, and it was estimated that 
6000 Kaffir children were at this moment held 
in bondage by the Boers. Dr. Livingstone, in 
a’ despatch to Sir John Pakington, when 
Colonial Secretary, on 12th December, 1852, 
stated that owing to a quarrel between the 
Boers and natives, the town in which he then 
resided was attacked and destroyed, and he (Mr. 
Fowler) had heard from Dr. Livingstone that in 
a subsequent visit to the Boers he found a num- 
ber of children, who had been brought up in his 
own Missionary schools, held in Slavery. The 
Legislative Council of Natal had acknowledged 
the evil, and the horrible sufferings entailed by 
the raids of the Boers were described in the 
Transvaal Argus. 

Mr. MonsEtt was obliged to endorse every 
one of the statements the honourable gentle- 
man had made. It was true that Her Majesty's 
Government had no precisely official information 
upon the subject, because we had no diplomatic 
agent in the Transvaal Republic; but at the 
same time they had received, both from the Go- 
vernor at the Cape and the Governor of Natal, 
and from Her Majesty’s Commissioner of the 
Mixed Court held at the Cape, a statement fully 
corroborating everything that had been stated by 
the honourable gentleman. There could be no 
doubt that, in contravention of a solemn treaty, 
there did at the present moment exist an or- 
ganized system of Slavery in the Transvaal Re- 
public. For the purpose of kidnapping Kaffir 
children, the parents of the children were mur- 
dered, and then the children, on account of one 
orphans, were considered to be destitute, an 
were apprenticed, as it was called, for a large 
number of years, but really were treated as 
slaves. The attention of successive Govern- 
ments had been called to this matter for several 
years past. In 1865 it was brought under the 
notice of his right honourable friend, now Secre- 
tary for War, by Governor Sir Philip Wode- 
house, and directions were given to him to press 
the strongest remonstrances upon the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal Republic. This was done, 
but without any effect, and at the direction of 
the Government the remonstrances were re- 
newed. Lord Carnarvon, when Colonial Secre- 
tary, took the same course, and somewhere about 
November last, before the late Government went 
out of office, the Duke of Buckingham gave 
authority to the Governor of the Cape to with- 
draw the ission to receive ammunition or 
arms from British emer by the inhabitants of 
the Transvaal Republic. An unjust. clause in 
the treaty of 1852 permitted arms and ammu- 
nition to be sold to the inhabitants of the Re- 
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ublic, but prohibited their being sold to the 

affirs. Now they were Loth put upon exactly 
the same footing. The honourable gentleman, 
when he asked what steps were to be taken, 
must recollect the great distance there was from 
any of the settlements to the Transvaal Republic, 
and the impossibility of our acting upon them by an 
but moral means. In the able pamphlet whic 


‘had been published on the subject, it was recog- 


nized that moral means would probably be suffi- 
cient; but at all events Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could exercise no other. Anything that 
could be done in that direction they would of 
course be ready to do; but what they most relied 
upon was the contrast which our own settlement 
at Natal presented to the barbarous system which 
prevailed in the Transvaal Republic. In Natal 
there were about 250,000 natives, a large num- 
ber of whom had fled from other districts to have 
the advautage of British protection ; civilization 
was rapidly progressing among them, barbarous 
customs were disappearing, they were cultivat- 
ing the land, and thereby inc: easing the revenues, 
Sugar factories, some of them even worked by 
steam, were started by the natives, and the 
whole material interests of the colony were im- 
mensely promoted by the well-being of the 
native population. He could only trust, that 
when our neighbours in the Transvaal Republic 
saw this effect of justice and equity in dealing 
with the native population—when they saw that 
the natives were capable of civilization, and 
heard that 20,000 young men were every year 
employed in the Natal settlement by Europeans ; 
when they saw that labour could be procured 
without any of the restrictions by which they 
sought to procure it, they would adopt the prin- 
ciple of justice which in Natal had so much pro- 
moted the material interests of the colony. If 
the honourable gentleman would move for the 
papers, there would be no objection to produce 
them. 

Mr. Gitpin congratulated his honourable 
friend upon the manner in which he had intro- 
duced this important question, and expressed his 
concurrence in the view of the last speaker, that 
this country could only hope to check the evil by 
moral means. From ci:cumstances he had been 
pots in close connection with the colony of 

atal, and he believed that the example of 
Africa itself was not in any way overrated. At 
present it was a great and increasing Slavery, 
and he trusted that the subject wou!d not be lost 
sight of. 


-_-— 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tvuespay, Marcu 2. 


Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR took his seat on the 
woolsack at five o’clock. 


BRAZILIAN SLAVE-TRADE BILL. 


The Earl of CLarenpon, before asking their 
lordships to read a second time the Bill for re- 
pealing the Act of the 8th and 9th Victoria, 
cs ge it right briefly to state the circumstances 
which now, he hoped, would induce their lord- 
ships to r-peal it. this Slavery had been carried 
on, on a gigantic scale, nearly 400,000 slaves 
having been imported into the Brazils between 
1827 and 1844, in defiance of the treaty with 
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this country. In 1845 the Brazilian Government 
notified their intention not to renew the treaty, 
but Her Majesty’s Government were not pre- 
pared to permit the trade, which was then being 
carried on to a greater extent than ever, to be 
conducted. without any check whatever, and 
accordingly a Bill was introduced into that 
House giving the Admiralty Courts a power 
they had not possessed before, to adjudicate upon 
and decide questions arising out of the capture 
of slavers. The Bill was introduced in that 
House by Lord Aberdeen, and in the House 


of Commons by Sir Robert Peel, and it passed |: 


without amendment. At the same time Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Rio was instructed to 
state to the Brazilian Government that the right 
of search of Brazilian vessels would be given up 
as soon as the slave-trade had been actually put 
down, or the Brazilian Government signed a 
Convention calculated to put it down; in which 
case Her Majesty's Government would be ready 
to act in concert with them. The provisions of 
this measure produced a very unfavourable im- 
pression in Brazil, and the Brazilian Govern- 
meut remonstrated — it. In the year fol- 
lowing the number of slaves carried into Brazil 
largely increased. In 1845 the number was 
19,450, but in 1846 it had increased to 50,324, 
and in 1847 the number was 56,172; in 1848, 
60,000; andin 1849, 54,000. 
Government, finding that the slave-trade was 
more flourishing than ever; that the Brazilian 
Government was more than ever regardless of 
their obligations to put an end to the traffic, 
issued instructions permitting Brazilian slavers, 
which before could only be seized on the high 
seas, to be seized within the harbours and waters 
of Brazil. The consequence was, that numerous 
prizes were made in those waters, and disposed 
of in the Admiralty Courts in this country. This 
produced great alarm in Brazil, and in the year 
1850 the Brazilian Government passed a severe 
penal law against the slave-trade, and com- 
menced operations to put it down, which were so 
effectual that in 1851 only 3287 slaves were im- 
ported; in 1852 only 800; in 1853 and 1854 
none. There was no record ofany landing of 
slaves since 1855, when an attempt was made, 
and 90 were landed, the whole of whom, with 
the exception of three, were captured by the 
Brazilian Governmeat. It was also fair to 
Brazil to say that they had recently manumitted 
large numbers of slaves that were the property 
of the Government, and it appeared that the 
feeling was favourable to the abolition through- 
out the whole empire. For upwards of twelve 
years no importation of slaves had been known 
to take place in the Brazils, and her Majesty’s 
Government thought, therefore, that the time 
had now arrived for redeeming the promise given 
to the Brazilian Government in 1845, and re- 
pealing an Act which certainly, as long as it 
rst 4 was a standing affront to a friendly 
nation. With regard to Cuba, it was only since 
1855 that we had had to deal with the slave-trade 
there, and it appeared that the number of slaves 
introduced between 1858 and 1866 was 106,488, 
but since then there were no authentic records. 
There had been three attempts to embark slaves 
on the coast of Africa, which had been unsuc- 
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cessful, two of the vessels having been seized by 
British cruisers, and the other run ashore and de- 
stroyed. Looking at the present state of the 
Cuban slave-trade, there was every probability 
that it would not long survive. It was also 
satisfactory to know that a very notorious and 
active individual who used to carry on the 
slave-trade on the coast of Africa had lately 
broken up his establishment, and all those parts 
adjacent to the coast, which used to be the great 
marts of Slavery, had now become active centres 
of commerce. 

Earl Grey was not going to revive the discus- 
sion of twenty years since, but he must express his 
total dissent from the opinions of the two noble 
and learned lords (Chelmsford and Cairns). The 
Act of 1845 was a most salutary measure, and 
had produced the best results. We had been 
most forbearing towards Brazil, and that Go- 
vernment had failed in all its obligations. He 
would only further say that he so entirely dif- 
fered from the two noble and learned lords who 
had spoken that he could not but entertain some 
doubt as to the propriety of passing the Bill 
before the House. He hoped it might prove 
true that there had been a great change in the 
feeling of the Brazilians with regard to Slavery, 
but he could not forget that if there had been 
that change, it was one entirely produced by the 

eg which this country had put upon 
razil. 

Earl GRANVILLE entirely agreed with the 
noble earl in his expression of surprise, at the 
speeches of the two noble and learned lords oppo- 
site, because in repealing the Act introdu 
Sir R. Peel it was hardly worth while, he 
thought, to argue the whole question, more pare 
ticularly as the only practical effect of those 
speeches was to excite in the minds of the Bra- 
zilians an idea that they had strong claims of 
international injustice against this country. No 
person, he believed, doubted the legality of that 
Act, though it was that it was a measure 
of a somewhat high-handed character. But 
things were now changed. A more enlightened 
feeling with regard to the slave-trade had begun 
to prevail amongst the Brazilians, who had 
found it to be consistent with the interests of 
Brazil not to encourage the slave-trade. Under 
these circumstances there could be no objection 
to the passing of the present measure. 

The Bill has passed the Lords and reached the 
Commons. 








27 New Broad Street, London, 
December 22, 1868. 


Dear Frienp,—At the request of the Anti- 
Slavery Committee we ask thy kind atten- 
tion to a few particulars respecting its pre- 
sent position and prospects. The friends of 
the cause are pretty generally aware that 
the Society has for many years past re- 
ceived but little from annual subscriptions, 
and has been mainly sustained by some of 
the old and liberal friends of the cause, the 
number of whom, however, is continually 
reduced by death. The cause is not popular, 
and those classes in this country who are 











able to subscribe to its funds are in many 
cases either indifferent or hostile to it. At 
the present time the means at the disposal 
‘of the Committee aré nearly exhausted, and 
the balance at its bankers is barely sufficient 
to discharge its liabilities. 

About five years ago, when the Society 
was in a similar position, the Committee 
called a general meeting of its supporters, 
and laid all the circumstances before it, leav- 
ing it to decide whether the work should be 
continued or the Society be dissolved, when 
the meeting unanimously encouraged the 
Committee to continue its labours, and a 
liberal subscription of various amounts per 
‘annum for three years was at once com- 
menced. 

The Committee is now in a similar posi- 
‘tion, and desires the opinion of its friends as 
‘to the right course to be pursued. 

It is taking measures to reduce the ex- 
‘penditure as far as practicable, and, with 

this object, has decided to issue the Reporter 
quarterly instead of monthly. The great 
use of this publication is abroad, especially 
in the colonies; and having received from 
time to time so many testimonies to its 
value in checking oppression, the Committee 
is unwilling to discontinue it altogether. 

The friends of the cause well know that 
the spirit of Slavery exists long after the 
system itself is abolished, hence the neces- 
sity for constant watchfulness. When the 
Jamaica disturbances occurred, many of the 
newspapers, both in that island and in this 
country, did much to mislead the public, 
and, but for the exertions of the Anti- 
Slavery Committee, the public might have 
been kept in ignorance of the ghastly occur- 
*rences of that time. The cost to the Com- 
mittee was large, but, to use the expression 
of a French writer, public opinion was 
‘turned like a glove by the Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

An unsuitable Governor was_ recalled 
and replaced by an able and upright man, 
under whose auspices the condition of the 
people appears to be gradually but steadily 
improving. 

t is a cause for great thankfulness that 
the slave-trade to Cuba, which has had the 
painful and anxious attention of the Com- 
mittee for so many years, has now at length 
happily ceased. ‘hat appalling slave-trade, 
carried on both in the region of the White 
Nile and along the East Coast of Africa, 
continues to receive the most anxious atten- 
tion of the Committee, and both the King of 


Portugal and the Viceroy of Egypt were 
waited upon by deputation in Paris last 
- year. 


The expenses of the International Con- 
press, held last autumn in Paris, were borne 
y the Committee. 
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an interest in the cause was excited and 
strengthened which cannot fail to be of 
service. By direction of that body, memo- 
rials have since been addressed to the Em- 
peror of Brazil, the Queen of Spain, the 
King of Portugal, the Sultan of Turkey, the 
Viceroy of Egypt, the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
the Pope of Rome, and the President of the 
Transvaal Republic. We need not, perhaps, 
trouble thee with more details, but as the 
Committee cannot continue its labours with- 
out the assistance of the friends of the cause 
at the present time, thy early reply will very 
much oblige us. 


Thy friends sincerely, 


Epp. StuRGE 
Rost. ALsop, } Hon, Secs. 


WE are happy to say that the application 
for funds has met with a very kind and li- 
beral response, the friends of the cause in 
almost all parts of the country having not 
only promised the needed assistance, but have 
warmly encouraged the Committee to con- 
tinue their labours. We annex a few of the 
letters received, and regret that our space 
will not admit the insertion of more. 


FROM PROFESSOR FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, 


1, Dover-place, Clifton, Bristol, Jan. 3, 1869. 

Dear Sirs,—I cannot resist the pleadings of 
your circular, and pledge myself to 5/. a year 
for three years to the Anti-Slavery Society. I 
herewith send a cheque on my banker for the 
first five pounds. 

In the few last years I have come to see the 
importance of your Society as I had not since 
1833. The spirit shown (to this day) against 
the coloured races, by the more aristocratical part 
of the English, of which their newspaper organs 
give no doubtful echo, is quite deplorable; and 
even still more alarming is the ignorance of the 
mercantile class, which has grown up since 1833, 
as to the practical evils of slavery. 

I have Jong dreaded that our colonies, as soon 
as they dared, would establish peonage—a virtual 
slavery—and (when hardened enough) a covert 
slave-trade. While the great powers secretly 
sympathized, to irritate those whom we could not 
coerce seemed to me a doubtful policy; and our 
African squadron to do far more harm than good. 
But now is a Crisis of great importance to seize ; 
and we need such a body as your experienced 
Society to press the ministry on. The awful 
facts attested at Paris concerning the Zanzibar 
slave-trade, not to speak of smaller enormities, 
may at last bring to a head the collective action 
of the great Powers against petty barbarous poten- 
tates. 

It may be possible to establish now great prin- 
ciples, before the English colonies become free 
enough and daring enougli to bring back the old 


It was attended by de- | inhumauities. 


legates from most parts of the world, and | Trusting that the cause which you represent 
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will not want the new support, which [ learn 
with sorrow that it needs, 
I am, yours, with sincere respect, 
Francis W. NEWMAN. 


Shelleys, Lewes, Sussex, 11. 1. 1869. 
My Dear Frienp, —Herewith I forward thee 
a cheque for the Anti-Slavery Society, which it 
is my intention to continue for three years; ac- 
companied, I will not say by the condition, but 
by the earnest wish that your operations may 
increasingly be directed to the elevating of the 
condition of our coloured fellow-subjects in the 
colonies, till they are in the full practical enjoy- 
ment of all the rights, privileges, and duties of 
free men and British citizens; a wish that con- 
tinually arose in my heart, almost with blushing 
and confusion of face, whilst engaged in stirring 
up and aiding our American kinsmen to do the 

like work to the full with their freedmen. 
Thine sincerely, Joun Hope@xin. 


FROM PROFESSOR N. MO’MiCHAEL, D.D. 
be Dunfermline, 12th January 1869. 
GENTLEMEN,—Your appeal of last month would 
have been responded to earlier had it not been 
that I was from home for a few weeks. 

It was a divine truth, though spoken by a 
heathen of the old heathen world—Count nothing 
done so long as anything remains to be done. 
Most cordially do I endorse the sentiment that a 
bad system may be legally deai while the spirit 
of it survives. 

T enclose a post-office order in favour of Edmund 
Sturge, and, if the Lord will, it shall be continued 
for the three years desired: The work in which 
we are engaged is a good one, and there cannot 
be a shadow of a doubt as to its ultimate success. 
The Lord reigns, and his cause must prosper. 
With best wishes for your welfare, believe me, 
Gentlemen, 


Yours sincerely, N. MCMICHAEL. 


4 Gloucester Square, Hyde Park, 5 Jan. 1869. 


Dear Frienps —In reply to your circular, 
though happily slavery has been abolished by the 
principal powers in the world, yet it still exists 
in A‘rica and other parts, and with it the accursed 
traffic in slaves. 

We see too, under the plea of immigration, 
and supplying the want of labour in distant 
places, that every now and then a traffic akin 
to the slave-trade rises up; and these evils we 
must expect to exist while the world obeys not 
the Gospel. For these reasons a Society like the 
Anti-Slavery Society, which is on the watch to 
check these evils, cannot be dispensed with, and 
I should be sorry to hear of its discoutinuance. 

I shall have much pleasure in subscribing 5/. 
a year, for three years, and enclosed is m y first 
year's subscription. 


— 


4 


Yonr sincere friend, 
Isaac BRAITHWAITE. 


We:t Street, Hertford, Dec. 12. 1868. 
My DEAR FRIEND,—lI at once answer thy letter. 
I am very sorry to find the funds of the Anti- 
Slavery Society are so reduced. The Society has 
rendered great service to the cause of the 
coloured people, and the work, although greatly 
advanced of late years, is not yet completed. 
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I therefore am willing again to help, and as 
the object seems to be to seek assistance by annual 
subscriptions for three years, I will give £100 for 
1869, and the same amount for the two following 
years. 

Thine very sincerely, W. Pottarp. 





DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Bi ax d& 

A. H. R., Newcastle . (don.) 5 0 
A. B. D., Exeter . ; . (don.) 10 0 
Alexander, Frederick, Ipswich (sub.) 0 10 
Alexander, Mrs., ditto (.,) 010 
Allen, Stafford, London . (don.) 10 0 
Alsop, Rob., Stoke Newington (sub.) 3 0 
Ashworth, Henry, Turton, 

near Bolton . .  . (don) 
AvGust OrreRine:—Jericho 

and Mount Hermon, Ja- 

maica, from Rev. John 

Clarke, per Rev. J. Hume. (don.) 
Backhouse, Ed., Sunderland (sub.) 
Backhouse, K., Beechwood, ( ,, ) 
Barclay,Jane M.,Leytonstone ( ,, ) 
Binns, ‘Thomas, Bristol - (don.) 
Binns, Henry, Croydon (don. & sub.) 
Braithwaite, Isaac, ] Glou- 

cester square ‘ . (sub.) 
Braithwaite,J.B., Lincoln’sInn(don.) 
Brown, Francis, Brighton . (sub.) 
Brown, Henry, Bradford . (,, ) 
Bourv, Henry, Derby . oi digs ) 
Brown, W. W., Evesham .. (don.) 
Brown, Potto, Houghton . (sub.) 
Bryant, William, Kingston (don.) 
Burlingham, Henry, Evesham ( ,, ) 
Cadbury, Lucretia, Banbury. ( ,, ) 
Cash, 8S. M., Dorking . 
Catchpool, R. D., Reading 
Charleton, Robert, Bristol 
Cooper, Joseph, Walthamstow ( ,, 
Courtois, Messrs., Toulouse (don.) 
Cropper, John, Liverpool . (sub.) 
Cropper, Edward, near Tun- 

bridge Wells - (don.) 
Crowley, Alfred, Croydon . (sub.) - 
Darby, Miss L., Coal Brook 

Dale. . ‘ ‘ + (iy!) 
Darby, Mrs. R., Stanley Hall ( ,, ) 
Davis, Joseph, Bristol . . (don.) 
Dawson, Mr., Exeter - (sub.) 
Dillwyn, Mrs., Bath . © ( ) 
Edward, Miss, Denmark hill. ( ,, ) 
Ellis, James, Thornton . 
Fisher, Abraham, Neath 
Forster, William Edward, 

Esq., M.P., Bradford 
Foster, Mary, Truro o* 
Foster, Josiah, Tottenham . ( ,, 
Fowler, Rachel, Melksham . (don.) 
Fox, Robert Were, Falmouth ( ,, ) 
Fox, Samuel, Falmouth a 2) 
Fox, Dykes Alexr., Liverpool ( ,, ) 
Fry, Lewis, Clifton ols 
Fry, Richard, Bristol - (sub.) 
Fry, Edward, Highgate. e ( a» } 
Gibson, Deb., Saffron Walden (don.) 
Giaisyer, John, Holloway . (sub.) 
| Glyde, Mrs., Exeter «Cw ) 
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Godlee, Burwood, Lewes . (don.) 
, James, Evesham . ( ,, 
H iel P., Brighton . ee 
Harris, Sarah, Bradford . (,, 
Harris, Lydia, Peckham _.. ( ,, 
Harris, Lydia, Peckham __. (sub.) 
Harris, Henry, Esq., Bradford ( ,, ) 
a —s oo oo) 
arvey, Thomas, 8 «(oe 
Hicks, Charles, Stanstead 
Hicks, Charles, Stanstead . 
H in, John, Lewes . oO’) 
Holden, J. D., Brighton - (don.) 
Hooppell, R. E., South Shields (sub. 
Hopkins, H. M., Nottingham (don.) 
Hopkins, Jonathan, Spalding ( ,, } 
Horniman, John, Croydon . ( ,; 
Hubbert, Rachel, Tottenham (sub.) 
Hutchinson, —, Selby . - (don.) 
Jones, Mrs. Mary, Baschurch, 
near Shrewsbury . . (4 ) 
Jones, Mrs., Baschurch - (sub.) 
Joseland, George, Worcester. ( ,, ) 
Knight, John M., Northfleet (don. 
Letchworth, T., Apsley Guise 
Lewis, Islington 
ty ee 10s., (sub.) £1 
Lloyd, Geo. B., Birmingham (don.) 
Marsh, John, Dorking . . ( ” 
Marsh, John, Dorking . . (sub.) 
Marshall, Samuel, Kendal . (don. 
McMichael, N., Dunfermline (sub. 
Miles, Edward, Finsbury —. (don.) 


” 
Samuel, 
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Moor, Rev. E., Great ngs (sub.) 
Newman, Francis W., Clifton ( ,, ) 
Norris, William, Coal Brook 

Dale . ‘ ‘ oiig:) 
Norris, W. G., Coal Brook 

Dale ‘ y ‘ Hh ii? 
Norton, William, Woodbridge ( ,, ) 
Palmer, George, Reading . (5, ) 
Parmitter, Eliz.,legacy through 

Fry and Otter, Bristol . 
Pease, Henry, Darlington . (don.) 
Pease, Sophia, Darlington .(,, ) 
Pease, Joseph, Darlington 
Pease, Gurney, Darlington . (sub.) 
Peckover, William, Wisbeach (don.) 
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Pollard, William, Hereford . (sub.) 100 


Peckover, Algernon, Wisbeach (sub.) 
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Priestman, Edward, Bradford ( ,, ) 
Priestman, Joshua, Thornton, 

near Pickering. .  . (don.) 
Priestman, J. & K., Bradford (sub.) 
Priestman, Ed., _— ditto . { ,, ) 
Priestman, Frederick, Bradford (don. 
Priestman, Mary, ditto ( 4, 
Proctor, J. & Sons, Executors 

of the late H. Walker - (sub.) 
Pryor, John, Bedford square. (don. 
Reckit, James, nena ‘ wich oe 
Richardson, Henry, Newcastle (sub.) 
Richardson, J. S., Waterford (don.) 
Rosling, Samuel, Reading sub.) 
Rosling, Alfred, Reigate —. (don.) 
Rowntree, W., Scarborough . (sub.) 
Rowntree, John, Scarborough ( ,, ) 
Sharples, Joseph, Hitchin .(,, ) 
Sheppard, Holman, York . (sub.) 
Shewell, Elizabeth, Rushmere (don.) 
Shewell, Joseph, Colchester . (sub.) 
Silver, Miss, oodbridge . ( ” ) 


Southall, E. P., Leominster . (don.) 
Southall, Mary, ditto 7 Ce 
Southall, Ann, ditto . (sub. 


Spence, Joseph, York . : ‘ 
Standfild, . S., Bradford . rab} 
Stephenson, Ann, Sidmouth, ( ,, ) 
Sturge, George, Northfleet . (don.) 
Sutton, Martin H., Reading. teab, 
Swan, Mrs., Edinburgh ‘se em 
Thomas, Geo., Bristol . . (sub. 
Tindall, Robert, Scarborough (don.) 
Toll, Miss, gmp» ‘ . (sub.) 
Tuckett, es D., Frenchay, 

(don.) £1, (sub.) £1 Is. 
Tuckett, Frederick, London . (don.) 
Veale, William, St. Austell . (sub.) 


Veale, Richard, ditto oe 
Veale, James, ditto .(, ) 
Webster, E.G., Grundisburgh (don.) 
West, Edward, Bradford - (sub. 
Wheeler, Frederick, Rochester ( ,, 
Wilkey, J. F., Exeter . a a | 
Wilkey, J. S., Exeter . . (don. | 


Wilson, Thomas, Thornton- 

in-Craven . : “ ‘cn? 
Wilson, John, Bradford - (sub.) 
Wilson, James H., York . (don.) 


Wilson, Brothers, Sunderland ( ,, ) 


Wood, William, York . .( 4 ) 





FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

I give unto the Treasurer or Treasurers, for the time being, of “The British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society,” established in London in the year 1839, the sum 
of Pounds Sterling, to be raised and paid for the purposes 
of the said Society, out of such part only of my Personal Estate as shall not consist of 
Chattels real or money secured on Mortgage of Lands or Tenements, or in any other 
manner affecting Lands or Tenements ; and for which the receipt of such Treasurer or 
Treasurers shall be a sufficient discharge. 


— —————___-___ 
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